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The Beginning and the End of Man. 


=o 


BY LYSANDER 8. RICHARDS. 


THIRD PAPER. 

If a dog has always been a dog; a cat, a cat; 
an ape, an ape, and a man, a man—each a dis- 
tinct creation—it is implied that each was 
created from something, as explained in my last. 
Where were they created? Inthe skies?) Where 
in that lofty region was the material obtained 
to form a body of any shape? If not created 
above the earth, and if created at all a separate 
species, it must have been formed upon and 
from the earth; and whether its form was the 
smallest or the youngest of its kind, or whether 
it appeared a full-grown doy, cat, ape or man, 
it matters not, for nature possesses no laws 
whereby it can produce any form of life without 
a parent. Even God himselt, who is in all, 
pervading all space, as is nature, cannot alter 
himself; and consequently no law to suit any 
special emergency, whether one year or a mil- 
lion in the past, can be altered or amended. 
For if God is in all, nothing can exist outside 
of Him, and hence every law and thing is a 
part and parcel of deity, and he can no more 
alter or amend a law to remedy any special de- 
fect (could such an impossibility exist) than a 
man (had he the power) to change a defective 
arm for another without going outside of him- 
self; there is no part of him that could be 
spared, and no law regulating his development 
or being could be suspended a moment to sub- 
stitute or remedy in the least the defective arm. 
God’s laws are natural and immutable; no law 
yas ever changed, nor ever can be, whereby a 
quart of water can be put into a pint-bottle. 
Statements come to us from ancient books of 
change in laws to display a supernatural power, 
but sufficient proof of the truth of such state- 
ments is not given. God is as powerless to 
create or change a law, which in fact controls 
him, or the universe, from which he cannot be 
separated, us is a leopard to change his spots; 
and it is only ignorance of the inability of God’s 
power to change himself, of which his laws are 
part and parcel, that gives the absurdity a mo- 
ment’s credence. As the intelligence and inde- 
pendence of the age advances, faith is estab- 
lished through the most searching investigation 
of the laws that develop and govern every atom 
in the universe; faith in their immutability, 
which only allows change in forms of matter; 
but change in the laws that control them, either 
in the most remote past or the dim future, never. 


more and nothing but their bones or records (if 
these wild savages upon our planet. 
lost, another link is missing; and in early pre- 


historic times there were no printed records, 


ized human bones are extremely rare. 


tide of civilization, and the equally rapid ex- 


link” in that age will prove a far greater puzzle. 





Toll at Every Gate. 
This caption seems to imply that there are 
Sublime Alpine 
views are gratis to all who come within their 


conditions for all we receive. 


fatigue, expense, as well as mental preparation 
for the journey. As we sit quietly at home, 
some are stirred by a longing for frontier life. 
Can they be transported by a bound? All reci- 
tals say Nay. There are the preliminaries to 
| settle ; everything must be closed up; debts 


on; strong horses; suitable food and clothing; 


and at last a start. Fair progress may attend 
them for a while, then commence difliculties 
which would depress feeble wills. 
which blinds and chokes, come rains repeated 
and continuous; these are followed by mud, 
into which the vehicle sinks to the hubs of the 
wheels, and a dead halt is the consequence. 
Perhaps a whole day is worn away in extrica- 
tion, and that through the aid of men and bor- 
Our friends jog on, when lo! 
another lurch topples over the furniture, and 
with it come children and other wee things. 
They are reminded of those not very remote 
periods among the moors and morasses when 
travellers were preceded by persons with long 
poles to try the ground, and ascertain if it would 
do to continue; for a false step would immerse 
a creature to his girth. 


rowed animals. 


Stout- hearted, our pio- 
neers wend their way, and after weeks, it may 
be, come to their promised land. They seeure 
a farm, rude, if cleared, and unpack for busi- 
ness. There is no house, and no shelter for 
the night save the one which has borne them 
thus far. This they adopt, and cook and eat in 
the open air. There is a freedom and novelty, 
no doubt; new scenery and influences. The 





If, then, we have begun to understand the immu- 
tability of every law, the veriest dunce cannot | 
fail to perceive that the law which would not | 
allow an unnatural production or creation | 
day could not have allowed it thousands or mil- } 
lions of years in the past—or, in other words, a | 
law that cannot be altered or amended to favor | 
a certain production or creation to-day could 
not have been changed thousands or millions of 
years ago. 

No one can reasonably pretend for a moment 
that a law exists to-day whereby man can be 
produced or created from the earth a full-grown 
man, from one hundred to a hundred and fifty 
pounds, or in the form of a helpless infant with 
no possible means of sustaining life for years 
after its birth. If there was a ‘‘first man,” its 
parent (and no animal, however low, or vege- 
table, can appear upon our planet without pro- 
ceeding from a parent or parent stock) must 
have been the highest order of animyl life then 
existing ; not necessarily an ape or a monkey, 
but possibly and very probably a higher devel- 
oped species, now extinct, exterminated by the 
pre-historic man, the latter far below the most 
inferior savage now in existence; hence the 
parent of the ‘‘first man,” the highest order of 
life then existing, was but a step below, the 
development being hardly perceptible; like the 
child of to-day, through the combined organism 
of its father and mother it inherits at’ times 
superior qualities, which places it ahead of the 
parent stock, and, transmitting them to its pro- 
geny, its descendants obtain the start in the 
race of intellectual or superior life. 

The rapid thinker will, however, at. first 
thought, ask, “If the laws are immutable, un- 





changeable, why does not man proceed from the | 
higher orders of animal life to-day?” And this, | 
in fact, is the greatest obstacle in the popular | 
investigation of the progressive development | 
life. If 
cannot be produced to show that the law of) 


or evolation of sufficient evidence | 
progressive development has not changed, but 
that the link between man and the next highest 
order ot animal lifg is not at present especially 
necessary to the further progress of life, since 
that man has reached his present advance or 
growth—if, L repeat, this cannot be satisfactorily | 
presented, the doctrine must fall. The gap be- 


tween man and the next highest order of animal 





life at present—say the ape—is very wide; but 
the gap will continue to widen, so that ages in | 
the future the gap in the present era, if the | 
facts could then be known, will seem very nar- 
row compared to the very wide gap which must 
necessarily existin that distant epoch ; and why ? 


Not 


Glance at the animal life of America. 


many years since, but a few hundred, the wild | 
beasts roamed from the cold regions to. the | 
equator; America teemed with them; where are 
The of 
driven them back; one species after another of 


they to-day? march civilization has 
the highest order of beasts have been extermi- 
nated, so that to-day, where man or civilization 
extends, nothing remains of the wild beasts to 
indicate the homes they once enjoyed but their 
bones, and these, through the aptness of tle. 
Yankee, are rapidly being gathered and con- 
verted into manufacturing and agricultural pur- | 
poses—as, for instance, in the northern portion | 
of America where immense quantities of the j 
bones of the elephant are dug up, also remains 
of other animals in the bone-beds of Carolina, 
all being utilized and their original form de- 
stroyed, so that future not the 
bones of beasts will remain to mark the pre- 


in the even 


existence of the higher orders of animal lite, 
except here-and-there a relic stored away ina 
museum; the gap widens, other ‘links missing.” 
Whatis true of the extermination of wild beasts 
in America, as rapidly as man advarces, is be- 
coming true in other and all parts of the globe. 

What of the lower races of men? is not the 
The living link 


between civilization and the pre-historic man is 


gap widening constantly here? 





fast becoming +t} 
Take 


ica, the native home of the poor 


mination or extinetion of the aborigines. 
North Ame: 
Indian; trom the lakes to the gulf, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacitic, his reservations extend- 
ed; but alas! 


the European advances; he plants 


himself in their homes; the Indian is doomed; 
the work of extermination begins: a few only 
remain to remind us of the original extensive 
Back, 


the tartherest extent of our realm, and the only 


tribes ; back, they have been driven to 
home that now awaits this small remnant of the 
aborigines of America is the watery deep of 
the Pacitic. 
of Nustralia, is being also rapidly exterminated ; 


The Australian savage, the native 


but few remain to indicate the existeace of this 
They are the lowest 
the the 
searezly count four, and after their entire ex- 


very low race of men. 


living on face of earth. They ean 
termination, future ages will scarce be able to 
conceive of the existence of these low savages, 
and unless their bones are carefully preserved 
and a record of their race kept this link will be 
missing; the gap between the lowest man and 
the next highest order of animals will be wider. 
The natives of New Zealand, the cannibals, are 


also being rapidly exterminated. A few years 


| cessant practice to physicians ? 
| wrong, or too precipitate. 


ie missing link” by the exter- | 


future may loom up bright before them, but 
have they not paid the initiatory entrance ? 


What a delight to a mother is the unfolding | 


of her swect pet, from the earliest glimmer of 


recognition—the first tooth, step, word, to run- | 


ning alone! Is it a free gift? 


ing, labor, anxiety, respond. 


Let her watch- 
From that epoch 
onward it is perpetual care without reprieve. 
There is a fee before any barricr can be sur- 
Happy they who, having deposited, 
realize return in filial affection and obedience. 


mounted. 


It is a 
marvellous gift; but is that poured out without 
stint? is it forced upon the holder? 
fant prodigies expand; flower at. once. 
Must they not comply with terms? devote time 
and energy ? 


We envy those who exhibit genius. 


Even in- 
none 


Run through the stages of those 
who have given chef-d'@uvres to mankind, and 
see how they have toiled, surxe of their tools, 
but always putting their hand to the plough. 
The juvenile primitive products are indices of 
what may be. The harvest comes through pro- 
longed industry. It is debit and credit—not a 
meteor flash. What a slope from the tiny clay 
jug to the ‘‘Lifting the Veil” at Mount Auburn! 
Only the divine spark could conceive; perse- 
vering effort alone could carry out. 

tor gave his price; the gem is his. 


The sculp- 

The tout 
ensemble is worthy our age, and significant of 
faith-made sight. Who could doubt the beyond 
in the far-reaching eyes of the kneeling figure ? 
We only need a scribe to tell us what she 
Sees; 


of us. 


The extraordinary machinery now being in- | 


troduced in so many departments is a striking 
feature of our century. Hints come in winks, 
but a slow process succeeds, prosecuted by hu- 
man brains and hands. The old adage holds 
" Tlow was it that 
buildings were ever cut outof solid stone? Again, 
we are told that the wondrous Naghkon Watt 
is a temple in the East nearly three miles in cir- 


good, ‘*No song, no supper. 


cumference, the walls from seventy to eighty 
feet high, and twenty thick. ‘*We counted,” 
says our informant, ‘‘five thousand and three 
hundred solid columns. What could have been 
the builders’ engines, and their means of trans- 
port, seeing that the mountains from which the 


| stone is quarricd are nearly two days’ journey 


from the temple. There is neither mortar nor 
mark of the chisel; the surfaces as smooth as 


polished marble.” There must have been clear 


heads and patient employés. How far back was 


the era? Echo answers, How far? Some meth- 


ods, valuable in the past and desirable now, ap- 
pear to have been lost. Are they really extinet, 
or overlaid? — Is it that we shall seek for our- 


selves? In the above example no mortar was 


used. In other ancient places we find that 


/what corresponds to that becomes a compo- 


nent part of the layers of brick and. stone. 
Surely no one held the key who built the new 
blocks in our city recently condemned fas un- 


safe! Here is a subject for investigation. So, 


too, is there one in the proper state for erecting | 


structures upon improvised land. Something 
is wrong, or parts would not continually settle. 
Hlow to determine 


tides which 


are we about those sub- 


lower 
How neutralize the malaria which un- 


marine still course on in 
depths ? 
dermines susceptible persons, and furnishes in- 
Our modes are 
Fortunes and exist- 
ence 


are the We torego the true 


measures, either through ignorance or greed, 


penalty. 


or the two combined. How to escape poison- 


ous gases is a desideratum affecting all classes. 


We breathe pestilence. If ‘‘a trillionth part of 
a drop ot diseased blood will kill a rabbit,” what 
It 
borne, the needless is 
When the board of 


risks We are running from morn till night! 
the imperative must be 
eriminal. health shuts up 
foul dens, can their owners be called practical 
Christians even if they send their rents to con- 
vert the heathen? ‘Phe mildest aentence would 
lhe, ** Weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing.” 

In the march of improvement streets are 
widened, domiciles cut off} rookeries Laid low. 
What is to become of those widows, single wo- 

hmen, sewing-girls, who now spare one dollar a 
}week from their earnings tor the nominal root 
which shields them’? We have hotels and flats 
for the opulent; model houses of extra quality 
tor the middling-interest strata; the next degree 
for the less favored: but where is the aceom- 
i modation for those who can only have one or 
two rooms ? 
those noticed, but nothing commensurate with 
the For could 


seven per cent, be obtained, and should that be 


demand. such as these not 


called “charity”? It chafes those who deny 
themselves positive necessaries to liquidate such 
debts. 

To give every one a chance is far nobler 
work than a sort of atonement wrought out 
in sectarian establishments and grand hotels. 
Phere is a monopoly which grinds up the inter- 
mediate, exploiters, and appropriates as grist 
to the main mill. Like the paper manufactu- 

rers, they are ever looking for substitute mate- 


‘rial. The outer covering of hop-stalks is le- ' 


preserved) will indicate the former existence of 
If all is 


nor any bones preserved, for petrified or fossil- 
Hence 
the highest orders of beasts being rapidly ex- 
terminated in all countries by the advancing 
termination of the lowest races of men on the 
globe, will, in the course of 100,000 years dis- 
tant, vastly widen the gap, and the ‘missing 


range; but we must go to them, and bear the | 


paid; certain supplies secured; the right wag- | 


the route must be calculated; adieus made; | 


After dust, | 


what is true of her will be so of each one | 
{ 


There are a few amongst some of 


upon manhood lawful or commendable in the 
other ? 


exertion. destroys ? 
cannot be. 
of old, more than millions with abundance be- 
hind —to take care of one’s self, a praise- 
worthy service. If those who could would do 
this, how public burdens would roll away! All, 
if possible, should earn their keeping, directly 
or indirectly. Nothing excuses us from our 
share of the world’s duties. It is dishonorable 
to attempt to run toll; every right exertion is 
normal, and immense good may arise from the 
adjunct of cooking to ‘‘Boffin’s Bower” and 
) the awakened interest among young ladies in 
| the compounds of the kitchen. 


Art is percep- 
| tible there as elsewhere, and when it is recog- 
| nized many will shine who fail of brilliancy in 
other departments. Can that be debasing which 
is the fiber of our continuity? Without ali- 
ment where should we be? If we had that 
skillfully prepared, should we present the same 
people? Perfect bread is a vital accomplish- 
ment, and can go side-by-side with poetry and 
‘music. It will help to make both. Bury, then, 
| fathoms deep, the epithet, ‘Common and un- 
/clean.” Make all things holy. 


| 
| 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 
| A Young Woman in Europe. 

| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

| NuREMBERG, July —, 1873. 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 
Frankfort-on-Main, one of the wealthiest of 
| the German cities, with its pleasant streets and 
| parks and common, is in some respects not un- 
‘like our good old Boston. The inhabitants as 
| we see them at theater, concert, or on the 
| street, do not present so strong a nationality, so 
| many marked peculiarities, as generally char- 
acterize the Germans; there is a more cosmo- 
politan feeling. 

Riding through the city we pass the house of 
Martin Luther, with its little projecting balcony 
from which it was his habit to address the peo- 
ple; also the dwelling of Goethe, where we 
find a silver plate over the door inscribed with 
the date of his death and his age. The house, 
{which fancy fills at once with dim shapes of 
Faust and Marguerite, Hermann and Dorothea, 
| Lili, Lotta, and the many other creations of the 
; poet’s bountiful fancy, stands in a pleasant 
| sunny location near the Schiller Platz, where 
there is a fine statue of Schiller by Schwantha- 
| ler; that of Goethe by the same artist is equally 
worthy of its great original. 

Everywhere we see signs of the grateful re- 
membrance in which the city holds its honored 
dead. 





Their possessions are carefully pre- 
i served; streets, churches and public buildings, 
men women and children, bear their names, 
and all the stores are full of their works. 

The “Juden-grasse,” or Jewish quarter, is a 





curious locality. There is standing now the 
old house, the original home of the Rothschilds, 
where the mother yet lives ; no amount of wealth 


or elegance tempting her from the place of her 


birth; the little iron cage is still there where 
money was taken in to be deposited in a box 
beneath the pavement. 

The Drexel Wine Vaults, extending from the 
' Hotel Russia some distance under ground, are 

among the most wonderful of the sights here. 
The different qualities of wines are numbered 
! by thousands, and the system of arrangement in 
| this enormous business is extremely interesting. 
| During the late war the ponderous casks were 
jal brought towards the entrance for use as 
| barricades, if necessary, and a safer spot in case 
| of siege could hardly be imagined. The artis- 
| tic effects of these vaults, low and arched and 
lighted by candles, bring to mind many an old 
Flemish picture. 

One of the most exquisite specimens of mod- 
Denneker’s statue of Ariadne on the 
anther, is to be seen here at the charming 
| villa of a private gentleman who is its fortunate 
' possessor. The statue is shown on a revolving 
| pedestal, and the curtains and glass near it are 
| of a delicate pink, to impart a lifelike color. 

It is so lovely that a first visit proves only an 
‘irresistible attraction which draws one to it 


} ern art, 


again and again. 
HOMBERG. 

This celebrated watering-place of Frankfort 
has until lately been a noted resort for gam- 
blers, but last winter their houses were closed 
by the government and are now used for public 

, balls, concerts and the like. It is a most at- 
tractive place, the grounds being laid out with 
the utmost taste and skill, the buildings ele- 
gant in style and finish, and the music, both at 
the public open-air concerts and at private 
fetes, fairly bewitching. In spite of the de- 
sertion of numbers of former habitues there is 

;no lack of visitors, as the tide of wealth and 


| 


gitimate in the one case; are the iren bands | who carefully and reverently protect it from 
His full-length statue by Adam Kraffts, 
Where immense property is secured, | placed in the great square, is noble in dignity 
why not try to help others forward, and not 
discourage till temptation overpowers or undue 
In the dawning era this 
The cup of cold water will be, as 


, decay. 
and simplicity, one of the finest of portrait 
statues. Diirer lies buried in the churchyard 
of St. John’s, where among many curious and 
| interesting tombs we find the stone giving briefly 
| the story of his life, which, though so fully suc- 
cessful, was not without sadness. Ilis grave is 
surrounded with vines and flowers, and a beau- 
tiful fresh wreath tells that he is not forgotten. 
Near the church are seven stone pillars, each 
one a shrine representing a scene from the Pas- 
sion. They are from Diirer’s pictures, cut in 


even now, though much weather-beaten. 
The grand old castle of Nuremberg, strong 
and mysterious, dates back to the year 1030. 
In its court-yard we are shown a_lime-tree 
planted by some princess, seven hundred years 
ago, and brave in its good old age, having some- 
what the appearance of our old Elm on Boston 
Common. From the piazza running around 
less view is spread out before us. Just below 
| flows the river Pyrnitz, the blue water making 
|a pretty contrast to the stone-bridges covered 
with houses and shops which nestle down cosily 
upon their graceful arches; around lies Nurem- 
berg, a quaint labyrinth, and beyond it stretch 
off in every direction the fertile plains, their 
lakes and rivers glistening in the light, and 
broken by here a town and there a city, till 
finally the eye reaches the far-off misty moun- 
tains of Switzerland melting away in the hori- 
zon. It is a scene of which one never tires. 
At any and every hour of day or night it is in- 
expressibly beautiful, and were this all of Nu- 
remberg it were well worth a journey hither; 
but the city itself is full of choice bits of na- 
ture and of art, and has for the traveller a won- | 
derful fascination which he cannot and will not 
throw off, and, though his stay be prolonged to 
weeks or months, it is with regret at last that 
the dear old place is left behind. A Warr. 





the modern part of the castle an almost bound=} 





packing for us to do. When that was over and 
we had put on our round hats and respectable 
travelling-dresses, instead of our dingy and 
faded steamer-¢lothes, we found ourselves be- 
tween Liverpool and Birkenhead, with pale- 
green lawns, bordered with dark green oaks on 
one side, and the great city on the other. At 
| eight o'clock we bade a sad farewell to the dear, 
| delightful, dirty “Valhalla,” went through the 
form of unlocking our portmanteaus, and spent 
the day quietly at the Northwestern Hotel, 
where we were charmed by the artistic floor and 
fireplace, tiles and wall-decorations. On the 
pillars of the coffee-room are bright gold con- 





white marble by Krafft, and are fine in effect | ventionalized woodbine leaves, on a dull green | 


| 
| ground, with here-and-there a butterfly. Above, 
| 


are wild roses and robin-redbreasts, blue-birds | ablaze with scarlet poppies, sweetbrier on the | 
and rhododendrons, all conventionalized accord- | banks, and tall purple foxgloves growing wild | 
ing to Ruskin. The sight of the Liverpool poor in the hedges—all common sights to English | 


was perfectly heart-breaking. I have 
imagined such entire raggedness and forlorn- 
ness as I saw in the streets. Some other sights 
amused us and made us feel the ludicrous side 
of English life. While we sat in the hotel par- 
lor we saw mourning-coaches, the drivers of 
hind theirheads. On each corner of the coaches 
| was a great bunch of ostrich-feathers, looking 


| like the dead crows which are hung up in trees 
| to frighten their brethren. When we went to 
the station in the afternoon we saw the tradi- 
tional soldier of **Punch,” with his red jacket 
| and tiny cap very much on one side, and in one 
evening walk we met many of them making 
love to the housemaids, who, by the way, all | 
wear immense chignons and only a slight suspi- | 
cion of a cap. 

We had great fun shopping this morning. 
Two of us needed new travelling-bags, and one 
»f the party proposed talking English and let- 
ting the rest of us hold our peace. But I do 
not think that even a gruff throat-voice and a 
“You know” at the end of every sentence im- 
posed upon the wily shopkeeper, for we had to 
pay just as much for the bags as in Boston. 
We afterwards bought some reasonably good 
undressed kid gloves at a shilling and sixpence 
a pair, and rejoiced to find one thing, at least, 
cheaper than at home. 

AT 

Norrincuam, Thursday.—In the afternoon 





CHESTER. 





Another Young Woman Abroad--II, 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Deck or ‘*VALHALLA,” 
July 25, 1873. 
LAND IN. SIGHT. 

At dinner, yesterday, we heard a cry of} 
‘Land! but did not quite believe it. When | 
we went on deck, however, we really saw a| 
very faint cloud-like mound in the northwest, 
which the captain had happened to see with- | 
out looking for it. Before long, another faint | 
line appeared, and then a long range of 
the Kersy hills. If [ had gone on deck after 
they had all come in sight, I should have said 
that I was off Mount Desert. The hills did not 
look so high when we went nearer them, and 
soon shrank into gentle slopes. ‘Toward the 
west were two rock-mounds, one conical, called 
the Bull, and the other, a flat one, known as 
the Cow. The captain said that he had had a| 
very faint view of the Skelligs, but that none 
of us could have seen them. Gulls wheeled 
around us, a school of porpoises welcomed us 
with clephantine tumbles, and just after sunset 





two lights gleamed out, one on the Calf, near | 
the Bull and Cow, and the other on the Fast- 
nets. The long northern twilight lasted until | 
after we went below at ten o'clock. Meantime, 
six fine signal rockets went up from our deck, 
and were answered by a light and a rocket frum 
shore. Then we knew that in ten minutes the 
news of our arrival would be thrilling through 
the sea to our homes. We met an outward- 
bound steamer, which at first seemed to be an 








| 
| 


island with several lights upon it, and at nine 
o’clock were in front of the soft glow of the 
Fastnets light. 


FIRST VIEWS. 

I awoke next morning in the twilight, and 
hurried on deck. We were in smooth water, 
not far from the narrow entrance of Queenstown 
harbor, guarded by its low, white fort. A 
clean little tug, with the familiar red and black 
smoke-pipe, was steaming towards us, and the 
steerage passengers who were to go in it were 
saying ‘‘Good-bye!” in true Irish style. The 
hills of County Cork did not look green, but 
seemed like fields of wheat or rye, separated by 
A few patches of grass were as 


hedgerows. 
bright as winter rye, but they were the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 
The old moon was glowing half-way up the 
east, with the morning-star near her. A flock 
of gulls followed us; a grebe was tumbling and 
diving in the smooth water; and behind a round- 
ed hill the sky began to glow with red and gold. 
I thought, 
‘“‘Sometimes walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, or hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great sun begins his state, 
RKobed in flames and amber bright, 
The clouds in thousand liveries light, 
While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o'er the furrowed land,” 





i 


, and tried to make myself believe that Milton’s | 


| who sit in stern respectability, with black bon- 


we went in the cars to Chester and saw on the 
way thatched cottages and ivy growing wild. 
After we were settled at the ‘‘Queen,” we went 
down to the coffee-room, which, to our great 
delight, opened into a brick-walled garden, with 
a path running around a greensward sprinkled 
with daisies—not our tall ox-eyes, but tiny Eng- 
lish flowers no larger than our white-clover. 

After tea we walked up into the town and | 
around the walls, for a description of which sce 
the guide-books. At twenty-one minutes past | 
eight we stopped in front of the ‘*City Gaol,” in 
front of which was a gay flower-garden, to see 
the sun set. When the last ray had gone we 
went on, looking down on the green turf of the 
race-course, where some town-boys were play- 
ing cricket, and one little ragamutlin was turn- 
ing handsprings from pure excess of animal 
life.. A perfectly-formed hound, fawn-colored 
and white, with great dark eyes like a Jersey 
cow’s, stood watching the fun, and when I spoke 
to him and patted his head he received my ad- 
vances with the gracious dignity of a prince, as 
if homage were no more than his right. 

The donkeys of Chester are a charming 
race. They are of all shades of gray, and one 
dear little fellow whom we saw harnessed to a 
cart was of a rich mahogany color. They are 
usually driven by middle-aged or old women, 


nets and white cap-borders, a foot or two above 
them. It is strange that they and the hard- 
working little ponies in the streets are not pho- 
tographed among the other attractions of the 
town. 

The next morning we went, 
Eaton Hall, which is at present in a half-fin- 
The guide-books describe it, but 


of course, to 


ished state. 
they say nothing of the magpies, the glistening 
holly-trees, the hares on their forms, the pheas- 
ants, the groups of antlered deer, and the 
throstles. When we went back into the town 
we drove by the old houses, which we found, to 
our great disgust, had been modernized till lit- 
tle of their original substance was left. We 
walked through the market, where we saw fruit | 
and flowers, gay moral handkerchiefs, calico 
sun-bonnets, and toys, which were 
staring-jointed wooden dolls, and the kind of 
horse which Dickens calls ‘‘a spotted barrel on 
four legs, with atippet fora mane.” I bought 


among 


which had long crape hat-bands streaming be- | 


taught me how to make a daisy-chain, and told 
us the origin of the name of the Goose Fair, 
which is held here at Michaelmas. It is a new 
version of an old home-story, but is amusing. 
A tather who had brought up his son in great 
retirement took him to the fair at Nottingham. 
|The boy, who had never seen women, was 
greatly attracted by their pretty faces and gay 
| clothes, and said ‘*What are those creatures, 
“ was the answer. 
Towards the end of the day, the father said, 


| father?” ‘‘Geese, lad; geese! 


| *Now lad, thee’d like summat for an fairing. 
| What shall it be?” 
| was the boy’s reply. 


“Oneo’ the geese, father!” 


On the way we saw slow streams, with fine 
| cows standing up to their knees in them; tields 


} . 
never} eyes, but dear to us trom well-remembered | 


| stories and poems. 
| We are now at the George Hotel, Notting- 
ham, and 


le 


our handsome landlady has just 


| given us the history of the reform bill, not of 
| 1862, when the mob drove the Duke ot New- 


| castle out of his house, which now stands, an 
| unpicturesque ruin of eighteenth century ar- 
| chitecture, on the hill overlooking the town. 
| She seemed surprised that we did not care for 
| Newstead Abbey, and showed us a Chinese 
| teapot which she bought at the sale of Byron’s | 
effects. | 
We have been to see the Midland Counties | 
Art Exhibition, which includes a part .of the | 
South Kensington collection. There our eyes 
were dazzled with some gorgeous Abyssinian | 
dresses and ornaments, taken from King Theo- 
dore. We saw also some fine Japanese jade- | 
work, the original water-color copies from which 
the Arundel chromos were taken, 
among them my favorite ‘*Marriage of the Vir- 
gin,” by Luine. The oil-paintings were not 
good, except a crayon head of Sir Joshua Rey- | 
nolds, by himself. c 


some of 


M. Il. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


There died at Roseville, Ohio, on the 30th 
ult., Sheridan Stoneburney, aged seven years, | 
one of triplets born to Solomon and Hannah 
Stoneburner, Nov. 15, 1865, and named re- | 
spectively U. S. Grant, W. T. Sherman, 
PE... Hi Grant 
other two boys, are still in fine health, 


and 
the 
and 


Sheridan. and Sherman, 


promise to attain manhood. 


Elizur Wright has the right view of news- 
paper libel suits. 
sailed, or wrong statements are made against | 


He says when a party is as- | 


him, give him the right to defend himself in the | 
This 


commencing libel suits. 


same columns. should be done before 


If he has anything to 
say in excuse for his conduct, or if he can dis- | 
prove the charges brought against him, let him 
do so. 

Rev. A. Jaeger, a converted Jewish rabbi of | 
Mobile, Ala., preached in New York last Sun- | 
day. Among other things he said that any God | 
save him made known in the Bible is an idol. ‘Tt! 
makes no difference whether the god was made | 
out of clay or gold by human hands, or with 
pens and paper by human brains. The gods of | 
Parker and of Frothingham, he added, are gods 


which they have made. They are creations of 


their imaginations.” It is evident Jaeger is 
hardly worth the conversion he has undergone. 
Parker’s 
and Frothingham’s God is just as orthodox as 


He simply talks words in the above. 


Beecher’s or Southside Adams’s, and their whole | 
And yet people think such 
flapdoodle as Jaeger’s means something! 


writings show it. 


Somebody tells this story at the expense of 
thrifty fathers-in-law of impecunious ministers : 

A gentleman of Boston had a son-in-law 
who was a preacher. ile secured his settle- 
ment over one of the city churches. He was a 
feeble preacher, and the congregation svon tired 
of him, and a parish meeting was called for a 


change. The parish voted by pews, and there, 
was one majority for retaining the pastor. | 
| 


Upon inquiry it was ascertained that the thrifty 
father-in-law had bought up all the cheap pews 
in the gallery and elsewhere, and had actually 
secured a majority of votes. A committee 
waited upon Mr. A., and remonstrated with him | 
on keeping a preacher in the pulpit so distaste- 
ful to the congregation. He replied: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I know my son-in-law is not much of a 
preacher, but my position is purely a business 
one. I have got him on my hands with my 
daughter, and must support him. All the as- 
sistance [ yet out of you, gentlemen, is so 
much clear gain.” 


Mr. M. D. Conway is reported at work on a 
book, shortly to be published, entitled ‘The 
Sacred Anthology, a Book of Ethnical Scrip- 





for threepence a large cabbage-leaf full of de- 
licious raspberries, part of which we ate on the | 
spot. We gave the rest to a little girl who was | 
standing in the street, and she received them | 


| without a look or word to show whether she 


liked them or not. 
The Cathedral, where we went after seeing | 
the market, is undergoing ‘‘restoration,” and | 


fashion still sets in that direction, and the | sweet country scenes would soon be before my | will soon be as smooth and new as any Back- | 


crowds which the concerts call together seem to 
come from every part of the world, represent- 


eyes. | 
REACHING LIVERPOOL, | 





ing an endless variety of costume, from the 

rich uniform of the Belgian officer on one hand | 
f | 

to the comical head-gear, short dress and black- 


clocked hose of the Swiss nursery-maid on the 
‘other, with every gradation of plainer style be- 
tween. 
The springs, the nominal attraction of the 
place, are of much medicinal virtue, chiefly in 


scrofulous diseases. The most noteworthy is | 


the Elizabethbrunnen, which boasts a pretty | great precipices of bare rock, with a purple- | but on the Plains of Abraham. } 


little spring-house, with gay decorations and 
richly-tiled floor, and a bright-faced Swiss girl | 
in attendance. Masses of flowers and ferns are 
all around, fountains send up their cooling jets 
here-and-there, and statues fill every available 
nook. The springs give four different kinds of 
water, all to the taste of an unprejudiced visi- 


tor about equally bad, the flavor slightly re- | 
sembling as near as anything a weak chicken- | 


broth, if that can be imagined cold. 
ON THE ROAD. 
From Franktort to Nuremberg our way lies 
| through a level country where the eye delights 
in a bright carpeting of wild-flowers of every 
conceivable hue, broken by an oceasional large 
garden or field of grain with neat hedges inter- 
woven with ivy, while hundreds of cattle and 
sheep browse in the rich pastures and along the 
pleasant water-courses bordered by lime trees. 
The plan ot railroad management here is so 
admirable that the traveller experiences a most 
happy sense of security. The cars, though not 
by any means as handsome as our own, are 
very comfortable: the officers all wear a uni- 
form with appropriate badge; and at stations, 
however great the amount of*travel, there is 
much less confusion than we are accustomed to 
in America, as all know where to go with any 
question. Everything is perfectly systematic, 
and those interested in the subject might learn 
in this direction, it they would, many profitable 
lessons as regards both convenience and safety. 
NUREMBERG. 

Massive gates admit us within the old city 
walls, now covered witu vines and flowers, the 
space formerly occupied by the moat being cul- 
tivated into gardens with tasteful bowers and 
arches and winding paths. About the city 
everything suggests age. The irregular streets, 


narrow and picturesque, the ramblingold houses, to pass the bar. Towards the west was the | 
marvellous in shape and with gabled roofs, are | mouth of the Dee, an® beyond it a long line of | 
a story of by-gone days brought before us like | Welsh hills turned from purple-red to purple- | 


a dream. 
The house where Albrecht Diirer was born 
and lived is occupied by a society of artists 


' great round shoulder through the mist. 


Liverroot, Sunday.—We were out of sight 

of land for several hours yesterday, but just | 
after dinner Holyhead came in sight, pushing its 
A brisk | 
wind sprang up in the afternoon, raising white 
caps and rough waves in St. George’s Channel, 

and we found ourselves obliged to walk the | 
deck to keep warm. 
in full sight of Holyhead, which rose in two | 


At seven o'clock we were 


j 


gray cloud on top. While we were looking at 
it the sunlight broke over the white-capped 
| waves with almost the same gold-green effect | 
The | 
‘right-hand mass of rock was in light, the left 
in shadow. Beyond the latter stretched low 
shores, crowned by a church-steeple. 

We took up our unfailing friend, ‘Keith John- 
ston’s Half-crown Adis of British History,” to | 
j see how long ago Anglesey was famous. 


which we had noticed two days before. 


On 

turning back to the first map, we saw Mona 
' given as its name. Then it flashed over me 
that Holyhead was ‘the shaggy top of Mona 
high,” and that Lycidas’ bones had suffered a 
sea-change in this very Irish sea below our 
feet. 

We walked the deck in the twilight (for it is 
light till ten o'clock now-a-days), looking out for 
the Liverpool pilot. At last the steamer sent 
up signal-rockets, and after some time we saw 
the faint outline of a small schooner, carrying 4 
iightatthe masthead. Thena dark object, mov- 
ing over the water, and once in «a while flashing 
a lantern, crept closer and closer to us, anda 
man in an oilskin coat and sou’-wester walked 
straight through the lines of eager passengers, 
without a word to anybody, and took his place 
on the bridge. Ife was an hour late, and we 
had all felt a littl: anxious, because the Quegns- 
town pilot had given up his charge several hours 
before. 

Monday.—When I went on deck at five 
o'clock yesterday morning we were at anchor, 
“waiting to go over the bar at the mouth of the 
Mersey. The sun was rising through a green- 

ish-yellow sky and faint gray cloudlets. but soon 
went into a threatening mass of gray clouds. 
, In the south were low hills, and in frunt of them 


was one of the New York Cunarders, just ready | 


| 


gray, with clouds just settling on their tops. _ been two or three days earlier at Chester | 
ARRIVAL. | we should have heard the Dean’s last sermon ot 
| the season and seen Charles Kingsley. She 


Sunrise would not last forever, and there was 


Bay church. The cloisters are still left, and | 
we were delighted with them and the tiny close 
which they surround, with its daisies and ivy. 
We dutifully looked through a grating into the | 
library to see the battered colors which the | 
guide-books say were carried by the Twenty- | 
second Cheshire Regiment at Bunker Hill. 
But some friends of ours who are so fortunate 
as to know Dean Howson went through the | 
Cathedral in the afternoon, and heard from | 
him that the colors were not at Bunker Hill, 
| 
Here is an epitaph from one of the Cathedral | 
walls :— | 
“Underneath lieth in peaceful security the | 
mortal remains of William Spence, who quitted 
this earthly stage on the I6thof June, 1785, in the 
fitty-ninth year of his age. Near fifty of which 


he served as a choirister (sic) in this Cathe- 


dral, and was allowed to have one of the strong- | 
est and finest-toned bass voice in the king- 
dom.”” 

We bought some photographs in a pretty 
stationer’s shop, and went back to the hotel to | 
After tea sume of us set off through 
Just as 


sleep. 
Grosvenor Park for a row on the Dee. 
we were looking for a boat heavy drops of 
to fall, 
house by the water-side, where a sign told us 
that Betsey Aikman sold beer. We for 
hait an hour in her clean little parlor, where a 


rain began and we fled into a small 


sat 


tea-kettle stood on the coals, and a long-han- 
dled brass warming-pan, like the one that poor 
King Valoroso was knocked flat 
When the shower was over 


with, hung 
against the wall. 
it Was too late to try experiments in rowing on 
an unknown river, and we were obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with a walk by Mrs. Aikman’s 
of St. Jolin’s 


church, at which we gazed through a grating, 


neat fruit-garden to the ruins 


because it was after show-hours. 
AT NOTTINGHAM. 

The next morning (Thursday came to 
Nottingham through the Staffordshire pottery 
We should have been glad to stay 
longer in Chester, and especially to assure our- 
We 


we 
V illages. 


selves on the subject of Cheshire cats. 


| vised versions. 


|a book of any kind. 


tures,” and described as a collection and me- 
thodical classification cf the finest passages 
trom the Bibles and cherished volumes of all 
races and past ages, including selections from 
the Old and New Testaments in carefully re- 
Mr. Conway's studies have 
long been of a kind to fit him for making such 


a compilation. He began by experiencing the 
need of it in his own pulpit work and ends by | 
supplying it for others—not a bad genesis for | 
Mr. Emerson and Prof. 
Max Miiller have both interested themselves in 
the present endeavor, and both given hints and 
help of various and valuable kinds. Messrs. 
Triibner publish it, but the publication is to be 


by subscription, and the names of subscribers 


may be sent direct to Mr. Conway, the price in 
in cur- 





such case being 7s. 6d., about $2. 


rency. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 








Madame Christine Nilsson Rouzaud is stay- 
ing at the Isle of Wight. for New 
York on the 30th inst., by the steamer ‘*Cuba.” 


She sails 


William A. Graham, formerly Governor of 
North Carolina and Secretary of State under 
President Fillmore, who is now past his seven- 
tieth year, but still retains full mental vigor, is 
passing the summer at Saratoga, after the fash- 
ion of the old-school politicians. 

William Allen, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Ohio, is Senator Thurman's uncle. 
He is nearly seventy years old, and six fect two 
inches tall. Allen was a member of the House 
Ohio, 


of Representatives from = Ross county, 


from 1855 te 1855, and then Senator for twelve 
years. He is a native of North Carolina. 
The Grand-Duke Alexis 


himself to accomplish what is said to have been 


has not allowed 
real obyje et of his tour around the world. 
still for Mlle. 


Jonvoski, the daughter of the Czar’s former tu- 


1] 
the 


loaded with love 


is 


t 
His heart 
rewarded with 


tor, and his constancy is per- 


Inission to contract a morganatic marriage with 
her. Such love alliance will not prevent the 
vrand duke’s espousal of a princess fdr politi- 


cal purpose. 





WOMAN-SUFFRAGE ITEMS. 
Miss Frances Willard is the first woman pro- 
fessor of the woman’s college of the Northwest- 
ern University .at Evanston, Ill., one of the 
rules of which is that at least one of the faeulty 


iton, and The Home icture-Book. 


land historical ¢xplanations in English. 


| view in a neat pamphlet, by Messrs. Osgood & 


| Part I., just out, is devoted to Fire and Marine 


room, about the time of Monmouth’s rebellion 


| like the kind. 


her own honor, the judge of her own duty, the | 


keeper of her own conscience, answerable only 
to the law and to Heaven. 

The advocates of woman's rights will be oe 
tified to learn that the government of Japan: is 
disposed to accord increased consideration to 
the sex. 
men may stamp important deeds and writings 
with their own personal stamp, and the depart- 
ment of religion has published a_ notification 


that six women, whose names are given, have | 


been appointed preachers, and that attention 
must be paid them as they are rich in knowl- 
edge. 
' lished. 


years. 


The ages of these ladies are also pub- 


They range from fifteen to fifty-seven 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Journal of Chemistry, and the Vox Hu- 
mana, for August, well illustrate their special- 
| ties, and are interesting and readable numbers. 

The Massachusetts Teacher, for this month, is 
wide awake in the ‘Resident Editor's Depart 
ment,” which treats of the proportionate num- 
ber of men and women as teachers, and of the 
value of a ciassical education. The present is 

one of its best numbers. 


An order has been issued that all wo- | 


Bishop Wilberforce. 
eo 
RY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 
| The death of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of 
Winchester, was characteristic of a certain 
| phase of his lite. He was a prelate, active in 
the service of the church and eloquent in the 
exposition of its precepts; he was also a pol- 
| ished gentleman of society, and, ina good sense, 
aman of the world. No rural squire could be 
more fond of the rural sports traditional to 
| **Merrie England” than this cheery and genial 
successor of the apostles. ‘That he should have 
jmet his death riding \rapidly through an um- 
| brageous Kentish road seems only less appro- 
| priate than if he had died in a historic bed- 
} chamber of Farnham Castle, propped on ex- 
| pansive pillows, surrounded by chaplains, and 
| mourned by a group of weeping relatives. 
| Bishop Wilberforce was by far the most strik- 
| ing figure on the Bench of Bishops in the House 
jof Lords. This is saying much; for the Beneh 
}of Bishops comprises the best array of exterior 
presence in the hereditary chamber. There 
| are not, perhaps, so many tmpeosing prelates as 
there were five or six years ago, when Arch- 
bishop Longley sat at their head, Archbishop 
| Whately represented the Irish Church, the ven- 
} erable Bishop Philpotts still survived to do bat- 
| tle tora strictly-interpreted rubric, and Bishop 


| Sumner had not retired trom the rich and an- 
} cient see of Winchester, which his successor, 


Dr. Wilberforce, has just vacated. But the 


; present Bench includes Archbishop Thomsen, 


Two additional numbers (3 and 4) of Fred }ot York, a notably handsome man; the vener- 


Gerhard’s Dark Side of New York Life have 
been published. They conclude the chapter on | 
“Private Detectives” and open a Iengthy one | 
on “The Thieves.” ‘The revelations the work | 
makes will interest of not startle the uninitiated | 
reader. | 

The Coming Wave is the title of an oleograph, | 
executed by Armstrong & Co., of this city, from 
a drawing by J. E. Baker, and sent with the 
compliments of Durkee & Foxcroft, publishers’ 





agents, to each subscriber of Oliver Optic’s | 


Magazine. It is a pretty picture, though the 


| water is too green, artistically and naturally, | 


and the little girl in danger of a wetting too 
holidayly attired. 

Henry Hoyt has published three more of his | 
illuminated and illustrated Sunday School and | 
family-library books—each readable, instruct- | 
ive and moral-teaching—entitled respectively | 
The Adopted Child, Lost Gip, by Merba Stret- 
Mr. Hoyt 
has a happy faculty of selection, and in his 
long series of similar works there are few that 
are not worthily adapted to the purpose designed 
by the publication. 

Ginn Brothers have just added to their list of 
modern and well-adapted school-books a shorter 
course of Latin Prose, consisting of selections 
from Cwsar, Curtius, Nepos, Sallust and Cicero. 
It includes all the Latin prose required for the 
second course for admission to Harvard. ‘This 
reader is adapted to Allen & Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar, is of convenient size, good text, and 


accompanied by a vocabulary, judicious notes, 


The Religious Magazine and Monthly Re- 
view, tor August, has an opening article by C. 
B. Willson upon ‘‘Debt,” and an interesting and 
well-written paper by Rev. H. F. Jenks, en- 
titled ‘“The Deat Hear, The Dumb Speak,” 
which, beginning with a little church in the Rue 
St. Honoré, Paris, proceeds in graceful fash- 
ion to tell much of early efforts at instruction 
of deat-mutes. Several short articles by the 
editor appear this month, and the Random Read- 
ings are charmingly selected. 

Mr. Bugbee’s very interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on Fires and Fire Departments has 
been reprinted from the North American Re- 


Co. An appendix gives some additional in- 
formation about the fire departments of other 
cities, and the use of explosives. No one can 
be fully conversant with the subject of the 
proper treatment of fires, and the best building 
materials to resist fire, without perusing the 


suggestions of this timely essay. 


The British Quarterly, for July (Leonard 
Scott Publishing Co., New York), discusses the 
failure of the French reformation, the public 
health, Catholicism and papal infallibility, Maz- 
zini and new Italy, recent travels and explora- 
tions in Syria, miracles, visions and revelations, 
the Gladstone administration, and contemporary 
literature—presenting one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining numbers of this valuable 
serial lately issued. It would seem the work 
could hardly be omitted from the list of any 
well-informed reader. 

The Kighteenth Annual Report of the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts (Hon. Ju- 
lius L. Clarke) is more than usually interesting 
in its facts and suggestions from the bitter ex- 





perience which Boston and other cities has had 
the past year from disastrous conflagrations. 





Insurance, and discusses governmental super- 
vision, the late great fires, recent legislation, | 
judicial decisions, new home companies, losses, | 
ete., ete., affording alike interesting reading | 





and wise suggestions for the future. Printed | 
by Wright & Potter, State printers. 
From T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 


phia, we have The Gipsey's Warning, in cloth | 
covers, a story of skeletons found in a concealed | 
in England, with the accessories of an old baro- | 
net, an unscrupulous son, a lovely girl, and a 
revengeful gipsey, and more of love than war | 
thrown in—all by Miss Eliza A. Dupuy—mak- | 
ing a terribly fascinating story for those who | 
Also, Diana of Meridor, by Al- | 
exander Dumas, in paper covers, claimed to be | 
equal to his best works, and translated from the | 
author's proof-sheets expressly forthe Petersons. | 
The Boston Art Club have published in neat | 
pamphlet the proceedings at the Memorial Meet- 

ing in Honor of Joseph Andrews, engraver, 

including a biographical memoir by Mr. S. R. | 
Kehler (of Prang’s chromo lithographic estab- 
lishment), which is a very entertaining paper. 
Mr. Andrews was of Hingham origin, a broth- | 
er of Ferdinand Andrews (long of the Traveller 
editorship), apprenticed to Abel Bowen, and! 
made his first steel engraving in 1820, Since 
then he three times crossed the Atlantic, and be- 
came justly celebrated, terminating his carcer 
with the production of the well-known work ot 
“Plymouth Rock, 1620," which covered four- 
teen years inthe presentation. — Among his por- 
traits those of Washington, Franklin, 
John Quincey Adams, Ainos Lawrence, Charles 
Rev. ROC. Waterston’s 


were 


Sprague, and others. 
critical estimate of the engraver is added, and 


adds greatly to the interest of the publication. 


A New Path in Electrical Therapeutics isa 
book relating the great discovery of electrical 
cranial diagnosis, by Prot. Elizabeth J. French. 
It is claimed that every physical derangement 
so affects the brain that it is, as it were, Clear- 
ly depicted there in a manner legible, through 
electric agency, to the initiated. It is a rea- 
sonable idea certainly that the mind, and there- 
fore the brain, should bear the marks of, and! 


| in some way portray the sufferings of, the body. 


saw plenty of cats with ut grins, but no cat shall be a woman. She occupies the chair of | We believe it does. Thar human perceptions 


with one, and, worse yet, bo grin without a cat.) esthetics, at a salary of $1800 4 year, with the’ ¢an read such delicate and mysterious hand- 


On our journey we passed Burton-on-Trent, assurance of an annual advance of $200 for the | writing pulls ard at our credulity. 


where the beautiful tiles are made, Uttoxeter, 
where Dr. Johnson did his half-day'’s penance 
in the market-place, and Derby. Our travel- 





next two years. Five women have been elected | 
to the Board of Trustees. | 


The Christian Union is of the opinion that 


woman is a normal, responsible, individual hu- 
man being, as a man is a normal, responsible 
individual; that she must be the protector of 


But as we 
make it a rule never to believe or disbelieve, at 
sight, any new fact, we simply wait till time and 
experience shall further illumine and elucidate. 


ling companion was a Lincolnshire rector's wife, half the social questions that vex our souls will | The book is written in an easy, graceful style, 
very agreeable person, who told us that if we | be answered when the world concedes that a and contains much of historical and scientific 


information upon the subject of therapeutics. | 
It is also valuable as a curiosity of scientific | 
investigation. 


| 


able Bishop Thirlwall, of St. David's, with his 
great, patriarchal head and snowy locks; Bishop 
Magee, the Irish incumbent of the see of Peter- 
borough, who, despite singularly irregular fea- 
tures, has a Websterian brow and an expres- 
sion of bold aud fiery genius; the mild and 
kindly Archbishop Tait, with a face attracting 
veneration and love; and Bishop Temple, of 
Exeter. Buta glance at the Bench, to which 
the ample lawn sleeves give a cloudlike ap- 
pearance, Was certain to rest first on the strong- 
ly-marked, vivacious, always glowing and gen- 
ial features of Samuel Wilberforce. His figure 
was by no means august or imposing. It was 
rather short, with a tendency toward corpu- 
lency ; the frame was one of a man thoroughly 
prosperous in a physical sense, accustomed to 
good living, replete with sturdy health, and 
blessed by a good digestion. Nor did his man- 
ner—which, whether observed in the drawing- 
room, in the Lords, or in the chancel, was re- 
markably bland and winning—belie the physical 
appearance. Bishop Wilberforce always seemed 
tome aman thoroughly satisticd with himself 
and with the world; as one who accepted grace- 
fully and gladly the fortunate events of his life; 
and all the events of his clerical career, at 
least, were so many picces of good fortune. 


| Despite his short tigure, however, he had the 
j} look of an exceptionally able and attractive 


person. His small black eyes were bright, and 
always seemed to be blandly smiling; his rather 
large, ruddy face, and thickish nose, turned 
slightly outward; bis long, very dark hair, 
brushed back from a fine, intellectual forehead ; 
his good-sized mouth, which was not too firm, 
and which aided the genial and generous ex- 
pression of the eye, formed a countenance at 
once thoroughly English, prepossessing at first 
sight, and an unusually truthful mirror of the 
character within. In manner he was active, 
and even bustling. He formed a suggestive 
contrast to the indolent, nonchalant bearing 
of many of his brother prelates. He came into 
the House rapidly, with a nervous, almost 
tidgetty step; and, instead of taking his seat at 
once among the other Bishops, went about the 
chamber-—now sitting on the woolsack talking 
and laughing with the Lord Chancellor, now 
plunping down between two ministers and 
chatting vivaciously, now crossing to the ‘Tory 
benches and engaging in earnest converse with 
Lord Derby or the Marquis of Salisbury. 
There was probably no man in the louse so 
generally popular, or who had so large a circle 
of close personal friends in both parties; for, 
although an ardent ‘Tory and positive High 
Churchman, he numbered Gladstone, Granville, 
Shattsbury and Selborne among his most 
familiar companions. He had, indeed, all the 
instincts of a patrician and a courtier; yet no 
Englishman of the: day had wider sympathies, 
or was more free from mere pride of caste or 
sectarian narrowness. Certainly he was not 
one from whom to expect cither the apostolic 
spirit of self-abnegation or a lifelong devotion 
tu a great religious or moral cause. He was 
amply satisfied and happy to fill his place as 
one of the well-salaried and well-housed high 
priests of the enormously wealthy and aristo- 
cratic State Church. But it would not be just 
to say that he accepted the luxury and dignity 
of his position without also accepting its re- 
sponsibilities. He courted neither privation 
nor the mild form of martyrdom implied by 
self-ostracism from the opportunities of ecele- 
siastical promotion; but he was a large-hearted, 
generous, sympathetic man, ready at all times 
to serve a benevolent object, earnest in the 
charities of the Church, free-handed in the dis- 
posal of his income for worthy purposes, active 
and always prompt in the performance of his 
duties, whetner pastoral or diocesan, ready at 
all times to stand in the front of forensic battle 
when the interests of the Establishment were at 
stake, and to do loyal service for her in Parlia- 
ment or on the: public platform. He took, 
moreover, a leading part in the discussion and 
decision of questions within the Church itself; 
and, without being either a very erudite scholar 
or a very erudite theologian, was recognized as 
chief of the moderate High Church party, as 
distinguished from the extreme High Church, 
represented by Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon 
Denison, on the one hand, and from the Evan- 


| gelicals and Broad Churchmen, on the other. 


Yet, for all the polemical position into which 
he scemed to be thrown, both by his peculiar 
abilities and by his rank, Bishop Wilberforce’s 
influence seemed always to lean toward concilia- 
tion and compromise, rather than to be employed 
in achieving the supremacy of what may be 
called his sub-sectarian views. Ile was almost 
the ‘trimmer’ in ecclesiastical politics which 
the great Lord Halifax was in secular polities. 
He desired to maintain the unity as well as the 
splendor of the State Church, and was quite 
shrewd enough a politician to see that in pre- 
senting a compact front to the assailants of it as 
an establishment alone could the connection of 
the state be for any time preserved. Therefore, 
bitterness was never apparent in anything he 
said or did. Indeed, bitterness was quite for- 
eign to his nature. He liked men and the 
worid too well to quarrel with anybody very 
violently; and when the great struggle over the 
Irish Church was going on, though he delivered 
one of the most eloquent and powertul speeches 
against its disestablishment, he so carefully 
avoided personalities and the exhibition of vin- 
dictive feeling that some of the fiercer partisans 
of the Church accused him of want of spirit. 
As a speaker he was smooth, elegant, and flow- 
ing, with a rather deep and always distinct and 
musical voice. The moment he rose in the 
House of Lords he won its undivided attention, 
and retained it till he sat down again. Every 
gesture was graceful, though apparently un- 
studied; and the matter of his address was as 
finished and even as its delivery. He seemed 


| always to be trying to convince by earnest per- 


suasion rather than (like the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, his only rival as an orator on the 
Bench of Bishops) to force his logic upon his 
audience by sledge-hammer application. Every 
motion and every word were courtier-like, con- 
ciliatory, polished; and he never ascended to 
the height of oratorical passion or reached the 
nether level of oratorical dullness. He always 
spoke with effect, and most often with judy- 
ment. His accomplishments as a man of the 
world gave him more influence inthe House, as 
a speaker, than he would have had had he been 
merely an ecclesiastic. He was almost the oniv 
hishop who participated in debates on secular 
subjects; the Bench generally confining their 
speeches to questions involving matters either 
of ecclesiastical policy or charities. Wilber- 
force spoke on the important topics of the day 
as if he interpreted broadly his functions of a 
spiritual peer—which, indeed, it was evident he 
did; and perhaps he was the bishop of all 
others who could do so with success. 

The contrast between this bland, courtier- 
like, society and sport-loving prelate and his 
father, the philanthropist, was as striking as the 
contrast between Julius Cwsar Scaliger and 
Joseph Sealiger; between John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams; between the late and the 
present Earl of Derby; or between Alexander 
Dumas, the elder, and Alexander Dumas, the 
vounger. William Wilberforce was self-ab- 
negating, simple almost to asceticism in daily 
life, of narrow though benevolent mind, and 
unfalteringly devoted to most serious projects. 
He thought it a grave sin to attend the theater, 
or even a concert; and when the famous statue 
of Achilles was set up in Hyde Park pro- 
nounced it indecent and a disgrace to the mor- 
ality of England. Samuei Wilberforce (who 
was his third son), on the contrary, delighted 
in an ample income and a stately episcopal cas- 
tle, in the society of the great and wealthy, in 
the sports of field and forest, in all the elegant 
surroundings of a High Church dignitary. He 
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romptly accepted the promotion from the See 
oF Onford, ih its income of five’ thousand 
pounds, to that of Winchester, with its income 
of ten thousand; and, in the breadth of his 
sympathies and the liberality of his views on 
all subjects, departed widely from his father’s 
example. Not so great, morally, as William 
Wilberforce, his intellectual qualities were far 
more showy and brilliant; for he had wit as 
well as eloquence, and was one of the best 
talkers of his generation. His loss will be 
keenly felt wherever his cheery presence and 
enial face were familiar; and he died in the 
fullness of fortune, intellectual maturity and 
fame.—Jndependent. 
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Progress of = Negroes. OBE 
CONFIRMATION OF THE PROPHECIES OF THE 
ABOLITIONISTS. fi 

— tropolis. 

No sign of promise recently seen in the South 

is more encouraging than that found in the pro- 
ceedings of a convention of colored men, held 
at Brenham, Texas. Because the negroes have 
been driven by the conduct of a great majority 
of the whites of the South to act with the Re- 
publican party, they have been denounced as 
ignorant, vicious. and indolent. We are still 
told that as a race they are unworthy of free- 
dom, and have no conception of the rights and 
duties of citizenship; that to them liberty means 
license ; and that they desire to use the substan- 
tial power of political equality only to gaip 80- 
cial equality with.their late masters. For years 
after the close of the war the planter naturally 
indulged in lamentations that the negroes would 
not work except under the lash of the overseer, 
and busied himse!f in devising laws that would 


cause, to 
were of n 


English p 


ing, made 
At this 

of age. 

1805. 


can get the school well established. Friends 
wishing to communicate with me upon this sub- 


26th Street, New York.—Christian Union. 


Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Mdlle. Sontag, who first won laurels in the gay 
let with the sturdier public of the English me- 
had something of a prejudice, arising from this 
artists who had appeared there in Italian opera 
tion, which is ever a potent element with the 
of a German for Italian opera. 
was the “rage” in Paris, and unquestionably 
the ‘‘coming woman” of the time, the manage- 


ment of the King’s Theater determined upon an 
engagement with this artiste, and she, accept- 


She was born in Coblentz, May 13th, 
Her parents were of the theatrical pro- 


merican Missionary Association has 
to support a teacher for a time if we 


do so by addressing me at 252 West 





ties.---V I 


SONTAG. 


te a different school from the prima 
eviously described in this series was 


France, only to weave a richer chap- 
Sontag was German by birth, and 
overcome in London. Previously the 


ative or Italian parentage, and tradi- 


ublic, obtained against the importation 
But as Sontag 


entreein ‘‘Rosina,” April 14th, 1828. 
time Sontag was twenty-three years 








confidence and pluck—not always deferential.y 
or with rigid accuracy, but with a purpose to 
stand by his action and take the consequences. 
This is one of the cases where consistency, 


the General; yet, as we look at it, where the 
public sentiment is decidedly against the act. 
In other words, the General has the argument, 
but the people insist on a condemnation. Pre- 
cedents are ot little value in altering the popu- 
lar verdict. That other men have been back- 
pay takers does not now excuse. 
this is that this last increase, save in regard to 
the President, and possibly the Supreme jus- 
tices, was not canvassed by the people; came 
upon them unawares at the very close of the 
final session of Congress; was carried through 
by the retiring members who had received 
what was deemed their full equivalent for their 
services, and whose $5000 extra was regarded 
as so much ‘‘swag” unlawfully and discredita- 
bly bagged ere leaving town; was taken by 
those who gave only about five months a 
year to public service, and were not forbid 
other income from professional or mercantile 
business; and at a time when there were 
no exceptional circumstances to warrant the 
sudden and large extra compensation. No 
man reads the signs of the times aright 
who does not perceive that the people are 
getting tired and restive under the prolonged 
suspension of specie payments, with the conse- 


precedent and plausibility are on the side of 


The reason of 


up the old wads and searching for the hole 
drilled by Calhoun and Jeff Davis, that they 
may charge it for another blast whose noise 
shall attract once more the attention of man- 
kind! 

As an amusement this is all very well for the 
actors, but it is of no significance whatever. 
It is natural, but is the naturalness of second 
childhood, which is now the state and condition 
of the party these men pretend to represent. 
There is no great harm in it, and there is no 
help for it but death, and that is what it pre- 
figures, if anything. Second childhood pre- 
cedes death always, unless death be premature. 

The new conditions and wants of the country 
made patent by the results of the war ot aboli- 
tion cannot be met by the old measures and 
contrivances. The old bottles will never hold 
the new wine, and it is worse than idle for these 
poor old men to attempt the experiment of fill- 
ing them. Old Virginia no longer exists as a 
power. The State may be renovated and reju- 
venated, possibly, by new men and new ideas, 
acting in the line indicated by the Republican 
programme, but to go back is to recede into the 
wilderness and be lost. Soof the whole South; 
it cannot live and flourish on traditions of sla- 
very and memories of plantation-prosperity and 
plantation-life, nor on any of the ideas which 
sprouted from the soil cursed with human sla- 
very; and when this fact shall be realized by 
the people, and by the Democratic politicians, 


ON, SA 


a 
TURDAY, AUGUST 16, 
all the political demagogues, I don’t believe 
you would have a hundred men left on the 
ground. That is to say, the people who actually 
earn the bread they eat do not persecute the 
Chinese.” We are strongly inclined, from what 
we know of the history of agitations of this sort 
elsewhere, to believe that Mr. Nordhoff is right 
in this, and also when he says: ‘‘The Chinese 
do agreat deal of work which white men will 
not do out here; they do not stand idle, but 
take the first job that is offered them. And the 
result is that they are used all over the State, 
more and more, because they chietly, of the 
laboring population, will work steadily and keep 
their engagements. So far as I have been able 
to learn, such a thing as a gang of Chinese 
leaving a piece of work they had engaged to do, 
unless they were cheated or ill-treated, is un- 
known. Then they don't drink whiskey.” 


nel is as large in any single year now as it has 
been at any time since its discovery by the 
whites. The difference between the Ohio of to- 
day and the Ohio known to the early settlers is, 
that the one discharges the drainage of its water- 
shed by fits and starts, now in violent floods, 
filling the banks and overrunning them, and 
again in an insignificant stream creeping slug- 
gishly over half-bare rocks and through shal- 
low ponds; the other discharged much the same 
quantity of water more steadily. 
this difference undoubted!y lies in the destruc- 
tion of the forest which once almost completely 
covered the area drained by the Ohio and its 
northern tributaries. [tis by no means certain, 
as held by some meteorologists, that this dis- 
truction of trees diminishes the mean annual 
rain-fall, but it changes very materially the 
manner in which the rain-fall is disposedof. A 
stated by the eminent geologist of Ohio, Prof. 
Newberry :— 

A dense forest growth is a great equalizer 
both of temperature and of the flow of surface 
water. While the forest is unbrokeu it acts as 
a blanket, covering the soil, protecting it from 
the winds, both drying and chilling. It serves, 
also, as a great sponge, receiving and retaining 
moisture, and allowing its gradual escape. 
When the forest is removed, however, and the 
soil cultivated, the surface smooth and the drain- 
age facilitated, as it is in a thousand ways, and 
the sun and winds admitted, the effeet cannot 
but be marked, even though the annual rain- 
fall be not materially changed. 


An InciIpENT OF THE Spanisu INsuRREC- 
tion. —Civil wars in Europe are horrible affairs 
at the best. The Commune events are an in- 
stance. Those of the Carlists of Spain now 
seem to exceed even the Commune’s. The 
atrocities of the South in our late contest are 
really transcended. At Igualada, in Spain, re- 
cently, a town entered and sacked by the Pre- 
tender’s army, the inhabitants bravely deter- 
mined to resist the invading army, and gathered 
all their resources for defending their homes 
and firesides. At noon, as soon as the Carlists 
were descried in the distance, the church bells 
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The cause of 


We do not suppose it to be in the power of 


| fused notion somewhere above vour boots tha 


| 
| that part of your body wasn’t going the same 
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way as the shoulders. The individual and sep 


other. 
down a placid billow, your better nature thought 


, 


on the rise, 


future. 


there—ugh! 
swell.” Swell, indeed! Yourself swollen pur 
ple with agony, and, alternately collapsing ghast 
ly with nausea, at the boat side, you sighed fo 
home. 
tion. 


In fact, your bosom heaved with emo 


rigorous and unconditional. The man of lei 

Jim is ready, and to open your own clams.” 
OPENING CLAMS 

is pleasant—for the clams. 


you take a clam. 
open them you take the shells apart. 


ticulars, consult the Danbury News man. It’ 


arate functions of the stomach and head were 
lost, so to speak, and they each, ina fog, were 
undertaking to discharge the duties of the 
As you went, oh, so gently! curving 
,| The question was, Why is a puppy’s tail like 
I think it wasn’t claimed as 
new except in the variations upon the original 
The answer first suggested was that 
‘They curl up behind;” but as it took a surgi- 
cal operation to make the fair damsel see that 
old men were generally bent, as to their backs, 


‘*How beautiful!” but the rest of your anatomy 
appeared to differ; and when you touched the 
bottom of the curve, and just as you ‘‘trembled 
‘there was an aching void within 
you, and you seemed to dread the immediate 
You prayed to be kept together, to be 
permitted to remain one individual, if not to 
have any slight part of your identity left down 
‘Rough? oh, no! only a gentle 


But the articles of your shipment were 


sure read them often—*Item : to stay till Captain 


You take a knife 
—an old and rusty one is better, apparently 
best, for you never get any other—and then 
Clams are bivalves, and to 
For par- 


reduce them as nearly as possible to their for- 
mer condition of slavery. 

The planter was sincerely convinced that he 
was acting for the best interest, not only of his 
State, but of the negroes themselves. There is 
no doubt that the negroes, as a class, gave at 
first some excuse for the conduct of the planter. 
In the beginning they did not understand the 
duties or privileges conferred upon them by 
emancipation. They were to a great extent idle 
and dissolute; liberty meant nothing but free- 
dom from toil; and for a time fears were justly 
entertained that not only had the labor of the 
South been disorganized to no purpose, but that 
the shackles had been stricken from these peo- 
ple only that they might relapse into barbarism. 
But tlie change came sooner than the most ar- 
dent friends of the race had dared to hope. 
After one summer of ignorant enjoyment ot 
their new position, the negroes righted them- 
selves with wonderful rapidity. They displayed 
an eager thirst for knowledge, and an excep- 
tional aptitude for its acquisition. They quick- 
ly acquired habits of forethought and thrift, and 
were mastered by a desire to become rooted as 
proprietors in the soil to which they had been 
attached as slaves. They evinced a singular 
aptitude for public affairs, and appreciated fully 
both the rights and duties which citizenship im- 
posed. No one who witnessed the scene will 
ever forget the sudden revelation of the natural 
powers and great development of the negro race 
found in the appearance of its orators betore 
the Philadelphia Convention. 

Since that time we have had many proofs of 
the constant and rapid progress which the ne- 
groes are making in the right direction, but 
none more gratifying than the proceedings of 
the convention at Brenham recently. This 
body was able to state from the official records 
that the negroes of Texas own taxable property, 
mostly real estate, valued at $2,076,000 in but 
twenty-one counties, and that the value of the 
church property in the State, owned by the sev- 
eral religious denominations of the colored race, 
is worth $100,000. This statement is marvel- 
ous when we remember that eight years ago 
these people took liberty with absolute poverty. 
Grown men and women, drilled in the shiftless- 
ness of slavery, cast upon the world with their 
fumilies without a penny or habits of frugality, 
who have made such a showing as this, cannot be 
placed among the worthless classes of our popu- 
lation. If these negroes had not acquired a rood 
of land, but had merely been partially self-sus- 
taining, they would have been entitled to credit; 
if they had become, asa class, dependent for 
several years on public bounty, they would not 
have been greatly to blame. 

The convention also gave unquestionable 
proof of the political enlightenment of this 
people. In the admirable address which was 
issued there is no word of harshness for their 
former task-masters and present contemners, 
but many expressions of regret at the course 
the Southern whites have pursued. They de- 
clare the primary object of their assembly to be 
the promotion of good feeling between them- 
selves and their white fellow-citizens, without 
whose earnest and sincere cooperation for their 
elevation they admit their progress must be 
slow. They cite their conduct in proof of their 
sincerity in these declarations, and, upon a vital 
point, they say :— 

“Notwithstanding all that we, the colored 
people of the State, have suffered at the hands 
of our white fellow-citizens, we cherish toward 
them no animositics, and will hail with satisfac- 
tion any manifestation on their part of a dispo- 
sition to abate their prejudices and concede to 
us willingly all those rights and privileges to 
sweeten the enjoyment of civil life. There is 
no intelligent man in the State who should not 
discern at a glance that the enemies of the col- 
vred men willfully abuse the public mind when 
they assert that we are aspirants for social priv- 
ileges, and are desirous of promoting legislation 
of a character that will effect it. We certainly 
are not so foolish as to imagine that any law 
could be framed that could effect such an ob- 
ject.” 

Upon another point of equal interest they say : 

“It is a misfortune for both races that South- 
ern white men scem determined to leave their 
colored fellow-citizens nothing to be grateful 
for. Every right we now enjoy has been forced 
from their grasp, in the face of stern opposition 
and openly-expressed hatred. Had even a part 
that we now enjoy been voluntarily conceded, 
the mass of colored people would have patiently 
waited until time and education titted them for 
the rest, and many of the evils of legislation to 
which the South has been exposed could have 
been avoided.” 

These brief extracts are sutlicient to show the 
character of this address, and the action of the 
convention throughout was in its spirit. With 
the evidence afforded by this notable assembly 
before us, we must admit that the negroes are 
equal to the responsibilities of the position they 
have been given. If the whites would meet 
them only haif way, there would be a real 
“unification,” instead of that delusive one Gen- 
eral Beauregard proposes; and the South would 
enter at once ona career of unexampled pros- 
perity.— New York Times. 


the stage, when she appeared at the court thea 


achieving a remarkable success. 


where Madame Fodor was then singing as pri 


her own. 


the Italian and National opera-houses, bu 


at Berlin. 
assured. 


which we shall now speak. 


herself. 
inclined to enbonpoint. 


not conceal. 


encomiums. 


to E in alt. 


its purity. 


pianoforte. 


room. Her style was essentially the bravura. 
Execution was with her paramount, expression 
altogether subservient. The extraordinary pli- 
ancy of her voice, and that coolness of temper- 


singing. As a consequence she was, as a rule, 
apt to astonish rather than delight by her sing- 
ing, concentrating, as she did, all her force for 
the purpose of doing what well-played instru- 
ments can always equal, often surpass. As an 
what only the human voice can accomplish, and 


the human voice. 
Still, in her peculiar style, she was probably 


was so lavish, often exhibiting taste and inven- 
tion. Her intonation was faultless, for never in 
out of tune. She was beyond doubt a fine mu- 
sician, never infringing on the time, losing sight 
of the accompaniments, nor forgetting the har- 
mony. 

that what the former performed by force, Son- 
perfectly captivating. Her great art, in fact, 
lay in rendering whatever she did pleasing. 
The ear was never disturbed by a harsh sound. 


solution, and the author listened to the melody, 


tempting to appreciate, or, indeed, without car- 
ing for the nature of the intervals. The veloc- 


ity of her passages was sometimes uncontroll- 


time, and the second and third with such in- 
creased rapidity that, in the fourth, she would 
be compelled to decrease the speed perceptibly, 
in order to give the orchestra opportunity to 
recover the time she had gained. 

But when listening to her, reflection was ar- 
rested by surprise, while the ear was satiated 
with delight. She seemed to sing like a bird, 
from impulse. 
tion manifested, not even the heaving of the 





Primary Education in Georgia. 
eee 
BY WILLIAM CRAFT. 


As the State of Georgia has not organized 
any practical system o. education, and as the 
schools which are established there by the kind- 
ness and generosity of Northern philanthropists 
are mostly it not entirely contined to towns, the 
country people have but little opportunity of being 
taught. In fact, in many districts both white and | 
colored are destitute ot educational advantages. | Carry him, was never exposed to the least ap- 
This being the case, itis clear to all that some | prehension of failure. The firmest sympathy 
plan ought to be devised by which the poor | of the auditor with the artist was thus eétab: 
country people can have a chance ot getting at) ,. . : : eo 
least the rudiments of education. My wife and lished and confidence was never hetrayed. 
son, as well as myself. have been working | Among others of Sontag’s favorite characters 
among the country people in South Georgia for | were “Desdemona,” ‘Donna Anna,” “Semira- 
the last ven and a halt years, and trom practi- | mide” The latter character 
eal experience we feel sure that: agricultural pe ; 
schools, properly conducted, would more read- ae selected by the artist for her TERPS 
ily and economically meet the requirements of! from the operatic stage, in 1830, an event in- 
we ie 8 folk than ae sage ies | duced by her marriage with the Count di Rossi. 

erefore, we are desirous of completing the | ee P See 

eetablishimenk-of ote ak “Woodville” ii ce In 1848, owing to a reverse of fortune, she 
an County, nineteen miles from Savannah, on | Tppeared at Her Majesty's Theater. 
the Atlanta and Gulf Railroad. For 87000 we 
ean purchase a plantation of 1800 acres, mostly 
of good land, with some good buildings and | 
fencing on it, and make all necessary arrange- 
ments for a fair start. 

We have ‘been, and are now, renting and 
planting the above farm, and have spent several | 
hundred dollars there on improvements. Now 
that the owner of the plantation is willing to! 
sell, and also as a number of families are wait- the husband and children for whose sake this 
ing anxiously to move on and place their chil- | sacrifice had been made gave her the necessary 
dren under our charge in the event of our be- | : 
ing able to offer them a permanent home, it is! 
very desirable that the place should be secured 
as speedily as possible. 

PLAN OF OPERATIONS. 

We propose that the children should attend 
school part of the time, and work on the land 
the remainder, By this means they can grow 
vegetables and grain enough for their own use. 

The parents of the children on the place will 
have to rent land, as elsewhere, and pay a por- 
tion of their crop, which will go to assist: the 
school. Thus the income derived from the la- 
bor of the children and the share from the adults BOSTON, 
will, we believe. in a short time make the es- 
tablishment self-supporting. 

I may state that in IS70 and ‘71 a few good 
friends in England and in Massachusetts sub- 
serided a small fund for a similar object to the 
above. And in 1871 we grew a good crop and 


There was no physical distor- 





facility of execution so extended would next 


and **Tancredi.” 


The op- 
An 
overcrowded house greeted the artiste with an 
atlectionate and enthusiastic reception. The 
Sontag 


era seleeted was ‘*Linda di Chamounix.” 


cheering was universal and prolonged. 
was herself deeply affected, even to tears, and 
almost overcome by a greeting so heartfelt and 


spontaneous. A glance at the box where sat 


courage, and ina moment she was again the 
artiste. 

Although at this time no longer what she had 
; been twenty years previously, there was still a 
great fascination in her singing, and those who 
have heard Sontag have only delighted praises 
to offer to her memory. 
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A Supplement.---Gen. Butler’s Salary 
Defence. 

| Asa favor to Gen. Butler, who cannot be said 

| to have an excess of journals in this communi- 


had it housed: but, sad to say, one night the | t¥ kindly disposed towards him, and in some | 
| measure as an act of justice, characteristic of | 


Ku Klux set the buildings on fire, and everv- 
thing was consume > ; Wwe ok | this j i i i 
Wee cons ved. Afte rwards we took | this journal in allowing both sides to a contro- 
oodville,” where we are still staying. : : : 
¥ THE NECESSARY ENDOWMENT. | versy to be fully Beata we send ont with this 
: We hope to TaAlse it by private subscriptions number of the Commonwealth a supplement 
yr such a as may be interested, and it| containing the full letter of Gen. Butler on the 
is pleasant to know that there are many kind | | : F ive, judi 
5s pee? : ) ate salary d : oi 
and Christian peopie whom God has blessed | _ sadam = ee 
with wealth that take pleasure in using a part | end legislative officers of the government. 
of it to bless others. 
of the subscribers to hold the place in trust ee 


the children that may attend the school. The General tts ew ae a 
rgu: ? 


fession, and at an early age, six years, the pri- 
ma donna was initiated into the mysteries of 


ter of Darmstadt in an opera entitled ‘‘Donau 
Weibchen” (‘La petite femme du Danube”), 
On the death 
of her father, when she was scarcely nine years 
of age, her mother placed her at the Conserva- 
toire de Prague, whence she went to Vienna, 


ma donna, and upon whose style she formed 
During the four years she remained 
at the Austrian capital she sang alternately at 


without producing any remarkable sensation. 
In 1824, however, she appeared at Leipsic in 
the “‘Euryanthe” of Weber, and made a decided 
hit; immediately after which she was engaged 
From that moment her success was 


In 1826 Sontag appeared in Paris in ‘‘Ro- 
sina,” creating the great sensation which in- 
duced the eventful engagement in London of 


Although indifferently supported, her fasci- 
nation on the stage was such that no one 
seemed to have an eye or ear for anything but 
Sontag was of middling stature and 
Her hair and com- 
plexion were fair, her eyes blue, her nose the 
nez retroussé, her mouth well made and lined 
by a set of beautiful teeth which the artist did 
Aside from attractive, if not de- 
cidedly beautiful, features, Sontag possessed 
charms of person in a beautiful hand and arm, 
and a foot upon which was lavished delighted 
Her voice was a true soprano, of 
full compass, extending from A below the clef 
It was not deficient in strength, 
although not very powerful; and its quality, 
while very agreeable, was not remarkable for 
lier runs were as graceful as per- 
fect, and her arpeggio passages had the fine- 
ness and neatness of a good finger upon the 
Her staccato notes were not less 
finished, seeming when uttered likes drops of 
sound: but when playing thus wonderfully on 
her vocal organ its power was diminished, all 
such passages having been given a& mezza voce. 
Hence much of the effect was lost in a large 


ament evidenced in her acting, undoubtedly 
combined in determining the character of her 


almost necessary consequence, she neglected 


that which is, therefore, the greatest triumph of 
unequalled, her embellishments, of which she 


public or private was she ever known to sing 


As compared with Catalini, it may be said 


tag effected with a simplicity and ease that were 


Everything was rendered clear and liquid by 


as he did to the singing of birds, without at- 


able; for in a division, say of four groups of 
quadruplets, she would execute the first in exact 


‘ oe . 
bosom was visible; so that the auditor, although 
uncertain where a range of imagination anda 


- | Richmond, was earnestly questioned by the con- 


We also hope to get some | There has been some considerable inquiry for | festoes of an age that has gone by. 
this document on the part of distant readers. | the rock has been exploded and shivered into 


quent opportunities for speculation in bread- 
stuffs, goli, securities, and everything else in 
which a “corner” is possible. ‘Taxes are still 
heavy, business men groan under a multiplici- 
ty of burdens, many industries are depressed, 
and the community is largely panicky and un- 
settled. At sucha time as this, fur a hundred 
and thirty Congressmen to make a fell swoop 
upon the Treasury for five thousand dollars 
each over and above what the whole communi- 
ty deemed they were finishing-up their services 
for, was too much for either political or human 
patience to stand. The act wasa political blun- 
der. All the argument that ingenuity can de- 
vise, sustained though it be by inflexible prece- 
dents and the arraignment of the most distin- 
guished statesmen in the land for previous en- 
dorsement of salary-increase, does not suflice 
against the widespread belief that it was not, 
in comity and propriety, warranted. It has, in 
the judgment of the unsophisticated masses, 
the appearance of a case of might making right 
—the embracing of an opportunity for an ex- 
tra allowance that could not be resisted—in 
which something of the general whirl and excite- 
ment of money-getting that since the war has 
unfortunately afflicted our country had pos- 
sessed our law-makers, who should have pro- 
tected the interests and economy of the great 
tax-paying class of the community, rather than 
allowed them to be sacrificed forthe private gain 
of themselves. This, we hold, is the thought 
and belief of the people; and though we want 
Gen. Butler to have his full say in the matter, 
and desire to judge his public services by their 
entirety and not from isolated acts or utterances, 
we are just as much convinced as we were at 
first that the Congressional increase of salary 
was injudicious and unfortunate in many points 
of view, the consequences of which have hard- 
ly yet been appreciated. 


t 





A Ripple in the Waters Political. 
The season of the year for holding political 
conventions having arrived, those irrepressible 
individuals known the country over as *‘wheel- 


horses” have begun to come together in their 


various localities for the purpose of lending 
their indispensable aid to enable the waiting 


multitude to get upon ‘the wagon,” that ‘‘all 
may take a ride.” That it is largely a matter 
of habit, ana little a thing of principle or pur- 
pose, makes but slight difference in the degree 
of curiosity which is excited by these annual 
and usually impotent demonstrations. The 
country gets in peril every year with a persist- 
ent foolishness that the various manifestations 
of folly in conventions and caucusses are never 
quite able to cure. Not only is there alwiys 
something wrong, but the evil of each year is 


” 


more stupendous than that of the preceding; and 
if we are to credit the resolution-makers the alarm 
is more general and the danger more appalling. 
New dangers and evils come upon us as the 
years go by, while the old ones remain without 
remedy, and are never in any sensible degree 
abated or ameliorated. 

The patriotic demonstrations in the direction 
of reform assume from time-to-time new, but 
always glorious and inspiring, phases. Some- 
times it is ‘Young America” that is coming to 
the front with its warm blood and fresh-ideas to 
infuse life and vigor into the grand movement. 
Anon we hear that the ‘‘great middle interests” 
are aroused and determined to shake off the 
terrible incubus that has sat on them so long, 
and held them crushed and bound to the earth. 
” are starting 
up; sometimes the ‘intellectual forces” of the 


Sometimes “the bone and sinew 


State are being awakened, to gird on their 
armor for a fray; and once in a while ‘the old 
men” with gray hairs and gout are relied upon 
to show themselves once more men of action 
From the 
look of the conventions of the Democracy this 
year we imagine that this is the year for ‘‘the 
old-fogies” to come to the front, the display of 
stout canes and heavy gold spectacles being 
very large, and altogether in keeping with the 


and unconquerable determination. 


literature and oratory evolved at the several 
festivals or reiinions. 

In Ohio they nominated William Allen for 
Governor, a man who must have been in public 
life before Senator Thurman had shed his orig- 
inal fig-leaves, and who has been forgotten 
longer than any prominent Ohio Democratic 
has known. And a very fit 
Democracy has come to the 
conclusion that it has nothing to learn, and 
must return to its ancient principles and policy 
if it would succeed. In desperation last year 
it tried a new recipe called Greeleyism, but the 
experiment was very straining, and very near 
fatal. The nomination of Mr. Allen is, perhaps, 
the best assurance the rank and file could have 
that all new nostrums are to be discarded, and 
they are to ramble in the old pastures, where, 


statesman been 


nomination it is. 


though the feed may be short, they will at least 
It must be regarded, in every 
Democratic point of view, as a nomination em- 
imently fit tobe made. In Virginia we notice as 
prominent actors the names of Jubal Early, 
Thos. S. Bocock, Fayette McMullen, and other 
ancient worthies, whose reputations have long 
been historical, and whose biographies might 
have been written, and perhaps were, in the 
days of Buchanan and the ancient régime. 

The reappearance of these men as leaders on 
the political arena confirms our opinion of the 


feel at home. 


tendency of thought and disposition of the 
There is evidently a long- 
ing for repose—so general that the worn-out 
veterans are forced to the foreground, and af- 
fection lingers and clings to the ancient relics, 
and trusts its fortunes to a class of vessels 
whose timbers are powder-posted and wasted 
by age and decay. This is ail in accord with 
} what we have indicated in our recent articles. 
The Republican party and policy suffices. 
That policy met the crisis of war in the only 
effectual way. In 1861 an eminent Massachu- 
setts Colonel, who was captured and sent to 


Democratic mind. 








federates, who wanted to know “whether this 
was to be an abolition war.” He told them 
that such was his understanding of it, and, be- 
,lieving him a man of conservative tendencies, 
they were blank with astonishment at the an- 
swer, for, if true, they saw plainly their doom. 
It was an abolition war, and abolition was tri- 
| umphant—yet how many people even yet fail to 
| see it! Bocock, McMullen, Early, Bill Allen, 
and the Democratic conventions of to-day, are 
all imagining that the political wants of the 
Hime are to be met by the expedients and mani- 
Though 








all who join in this persecution, and if then you 
took from this assemblage all the 


North and South, in Ohio as well as in Virginia, as easy—I was about to say as easy as cut 
by Thurman, Hendricks and Cox, as well as by 
Longstreet, Wise and Hughes, we may hope 
to see a more satisfactory progress in material 
prosperity, as well as in political science and 
administrative success. 


sounded the alarm, and all the sick, aged, wo- | man to restore the forest-trees of Ohio, but in 
men and children, were ordered into the church- 
The inhabitants were met ind overpowered 
by overwhelming odds, and fled tor protection 
tothe church. They were closely pursued, and 
when they refused to come out and deliver 
themselves up the Carlists broke down the 
doors of the church by firing cannon-balls into 
them, pouring in streams of sulphured petroleum 


any plan for the equalization of the flow of the 


do that, and wound and lacerate yourself g 
as ‘ i ‘ « « se n 
Ohio it will be well to consider the cause of the : y ot 


erally, and then don't get the clam open. Nex 
to an oyster, for the study of surgery, I wouk 


es. 
present excessive variation. It is not impossi- 
ble that much of the region feeding the Ohio may 
be profitably covered with wood-growth again, 
and it is certain that the cutting away of the 
wood still remaining may be regulated with ad- 


recommend aclam. The young medical geniu 





A Sunday Sacred Concert. 
Following in the course of the elevating and 
refining influence of the open Public Library 
on Sunday has come a concert of sacred music 
on the Common on that day, in the presence of 
four or five thousand well-dressed, well-behaved 
and deeply-interested people of all ages and 
both sexes. This occurred on Sunday evening 
last, from tive to seven o’clock, through the 
wise provision of the committee on music of 
the city government. The Germania Band, in 
citizens’ clothes, composed of middle-aged and 
decorous gentlemen, furnished the music, which 
was judiciously selected and admirably per- 
formed—as is their wont—according to the fol 
lowing programme :— 


vantage. Unless some such means are feasible 
the evil will be found to be a growing one, and 


to dety temporizing remedies. 


through the breaches, setting fire to the liquid Se ne ee ee Tet 
as it flowed. ‘The occupants of the edifice, 
blinded and suffocated, rushed out into the open 
air, only to meet the bayonets of their persecu- 
tors. On the arrival of Don Alphonso and his 
staff, finding no corporation with which tu con- 


ous shell, the carnal mind is tempted to us 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Gen. Butler and the Coming Cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Eprror:—Is it possible that all the old 
issues between the Republican and the Demo- 


the hammer or the boot-heel as an instrumen 
of dissection. 
in the BOOT HEEL 

fer, they immediately set about the formation of oe ee en ee 
one from among the wealthiest citizens, and cai 
then demanded a contribution of 2,000,000 
reals, of which 200,000 reals were collected for 


him, he carrying off eighty prisoners as hos- 


a catfish is not quiet, it’s 


cratic parties are reduced to so small a pittance | S“t™ped on him; and because the fish was slip 


that we must get up a war among ourselves in | P&TY he got mad and walked on him again, an 
order to make the campaign of any particular 
interest? Well may the Democratic party ex- 
claim, ‘‘When rogues tall out honest men get 


: , waltzed over every fin viciously and sternly. Bu 
tages for the remainder of the amount. Don i fi 
Alphonso lett the doomed town the next morn- 


ing at daybreak, but not until after all the in- 


when he leveled a blow at his head with the oar 
and then with his heel, he missed fire, and botl 


call from William Craft, the once-famous fugi- 
tive slave of Boston, this week, recalls the anx- 


‘Trauer Marsch....+-++++++++++++-Chopin believe this great salary-steal, as it is called, is 


SOveWbde os een ' scale oes os sp 506 ole ee WAS 


Selections from the “Huguenots” only a mischievous scneme got up to defeat, if 
Se ‘ 


Meyerbeer ieties of the anti-slavery men of the year 1850. possible, an acknowledged Republican to the of- next time, for ‘catfish are so slippery.” 


10. Scena ed Aria aus ‘“‘Guiramento” Craft was a slave in Georgia, and enamored of] fee of Governor of this Commonwealth. I 
z Mercadante | Ellen, subsequently his wife. They planned an] am no partisan of Gen. Butler, and no particu- ant indeed for the uninitiated. The clams jus 
a Old Hundred—‘‘Be Thou, U God, exalted | escape, she to personate a delicate young plant- lar admirer of all his tactics: but the whole | /4ugh and grit their teeth in suppressed mirth 
high. er; he her servant. Attired in man’s clothes, opposition to Gen. Butler seems to me to be su- I knew better. I didn’t open any clams. I le 


We need pat cagrons aux: pratiication st. the the young man and the man of leisure do that 
confidence entertained by the committee in this 
experiment, nor at the excellent behavior of all 
present. The latter was to be anticipated from 
the very character of the entertainment. Noth- 
ing is more rcfining and soothing than good 
music, well performed, and the universal testi- 
mony is from those who have travelled abroad, 
or have listened at Central Park in New York, 
that music on Sunday, or on any other day as 
to that matter, has seldom been known to be 
accompanied by rowdyism er disorder of any 
kind. Indeed, on this initiative occasion in 
Boston, even the almost universal smoking pro- 
pensity of the men waz severely mitigated in 
deference to the large numbers of ladies and 
It was interesting to observe 


she, being quite light in complexion, was ad- 
mitted to the cars, with William to serve and 
attend her. In this way they reached Boston, 
where William opened a cabinet-maker’s estab- 
lishment on Cambridge street. Their owners 
learned they were in Boston, and immediately 


premely ridiculous. In the campaign of last 
fall Gen. Butler was ealled upon by the Re- 
publicans to speak for them, and he did, with 
good effect, if we may judge from the papers 
at the time, and in good fellowship with the Re- 
publican party. The district which has sent 
Gen. Butler to Congress has had the utmost 


The wind blew pleasantly, but we didn’t min 


see the sea—we were blue, too; too blue, two 
The young man was the first te 
TO NEPTUNE. 


blue, in fact. 
pay TRIBUTE 


He viewed it in an entirely different way. He 


after the passage of the fugitive-slave law sent +} whole party trom ennut. 
two hounds by the names of Hughes and Knight 
on to this city to entrap and return them. 
William was too acute, however, to be caught, 
and, though he held intercourse with Knight in 
his own shop, with a loaded revolver in his 


confidence in him; and now there is not the 


least doubt that Gen. Butler can carry his dis- of home. 


trict against any other person by more than two ie hoped to live, but was prepared to die. 


to one. 
It was not strange when the General snubbed 
the rebels so in New Orleans, during the re- 


as by his suggestive and vigorous pantomime. 
pocket, he was not in custody at any time. 
When he learned that the United States offi- 
cers, with Charles Devens (now jadge) as mar- 


. . ‘ gical s ies were renewed, it was, sin- 
bellion, that they should have applied every mythological studies were renewed, it was, sin 


epithet to him that human ingenuity could de- 
It then proved to me that he was doing 
good and faithful service in the cause of the 
Strange to say that the 


gular how the young man brightened up. 


j shall at their head, were cooperating with the vise. 
children present. amiably, too amiably, in fact- -the sea-gods 
the numerous groups of the latter, in their best 
attire, surrounding the stand, catching for the 
first time, probably, at a convenient season, the 
strains of the great composers. It was a cool, 


invigorating day, with bright sunshine, and the 


kidnappers for his capture, he was on the alert. 
Theodore Parker took him and his wife to his 
him 


ie od he nanity were not done with him, for just in the axis 


Republicans of Massachusetts should take up 
same ridiculous 


of a promising joke he was convulsed again, 
and didn’t feel funny at ail, but wished he was 
at home. All this time the man of leisure and 
Captain Jim were drinking cold, tea and making 


house, legally married them, presented 
with a revolver and his wife with a Bible, and 
with others of the Vigilance Committee of that 
They soon 


the same strain and echo the 
charges against him that were then thrown at 
him by the rebels. Whenever the salary-steal 
is alluded to, it is Gen. Butler, not dreaming or 


day saw them in a place of safety. 
after embarked at Halifax in a Cunarder, and 
went to England, where Craft engaged in the 


green foliage and sward of the locality was in themselves merry, as men of leisure who know 
happy consonance with the melody of the com- 
positions and the tranquil minds of the listen- 
ers. It was designed to have the last number, 
“Old Hundred,” played once through by the 
band, and then sung by the concourse, but 
from a misunderstanding by the conductor, 
Mr. Rietzel, who did not give the signal 
for the singing, but confined his attention 
to the band, the best effect was lost by the ir- 
regular harmony—a defect easily corrected on 
a second essay, if attempted. brawl soon after his return from Boston, arising 
The thanks of all music-lovers, and of all out of an accusation of cowardice in not secur- 
friends of a rational use of Sunday, should be ing Craft, and Knight pursues the honorable 
given Messrs. Burditt and Caton of the Com- 
mon Council for their interest and faith in this 
It was a complete success, demon- 


; venter-boards. fr 0 Bae eae ieee 
appearing to know, or care, that all our repre- center-boards from gat! topsails, and captains 


who make money out of innocent summer 


African trade, frequently visiting the coast, and | sentatives have the same stolen money in their 
Now, is Gen. Butler a sinner above all 


If so, what 


becoming a merchant of position and means. boarders who dou’t know a barnacle from a try- 


pockets. 
others that dwell at Jerusalem? 
kind of logie do vou inculcate in the political 
relations in which you find yourselves? The 
late conference in Boston, to 
take into consideration the alarming strides 
Gen. Butler was making in this State for the 
oflice of Governor, deserves to be characterized 
as the weakest and feeblest attempt at political 
guardianship that ever was known in Massachu- 
It is time for the people to throw off the 


ing-pan, can afford to do. The young man’s 


Upon the close of our war Craft and his wife 
hope was that the cod would bite well—that 


returned to the United States, and took up their 


residence in Georgia, near his old home, and Phe pedagogue 


would bring them home early. 
thought on vicarious atonement, and wished the 
minister had come in his place. He 


the relief it would have been to the parishioners 


where now, at Way’s Station, Bryan county, he demonstration 


is seeking to educate and advance his fellow fancied 
black men. Of the parties engaged in the at- 


tempted rendition, Hughes was shot in a street if their pastor could have given to the sea six 


or seven of those old sermons which lay so 
heavily on his stomach. He mused also on his 


aetta: fair young flock of pupils, destined to be de- 
shackles of party managers and begin to think 
At every political convention 


though not particularly brilliant vocation of prived of their kind instructor, or, at the best. 


brick-making. As for Marshal Devens, he now 
sits on the Superior bench, has a warm side for 
West-end social gatherings, is eminently ‘*prop- 
er,” and will charge a grand jury upon the law- 
lessness of raffles (when requested by the right 
persons) with all the impressiveness that be- 


farhomsclyes. to have him returned to them without ‘bowels 
which is held, the officers and business are all 
cut and dried before hand, and the rank and 
file have nothing to do but endorse the action 


of compassion.” ‘Thus musing he fell asleep. 

But why prolong the tale? Why write tur- 
ther of the heart—and all other internal-organ- 
oft the 


experiment. 
strating the large numbers awaiting such favors 
in town in the summer season, and the purpose 
of the recipients to have the occasion one of 
decorous enjoyment and elevating influence. 


rending calm that fell upon the sea; 


of their leaders, and go home till another one js e : 
baleful glare of the sun; of the weary hours 


is called. What we want is to be emancipated 
from the thraldrom of political leaders, and 
Un- 
til that time arrives we might as well delegate 
all authority to a few leaders to make of us 
just what they think we should be. ae 


with no retreat open; of the jibes and mockery 
of the man of leisure? Green Hill never looked 
greener, and we never felt bluer than as we re- 
joined our Not 
over-and-above sorrow-stricken, either, for they 
laughed at our blood-swollen eyes, and flaunted 
our haggard looks, and said it would do us good. 





comes a great legal luminary. 


Tur Vienna CoMMISSIONERSHIP SCANDAL.— | 2°¢ 8P° high and independent grounds. 


Messrs. John Jay and Thomas McElrath—the 
former American Minister to Vienna, and the 
latter the old business partner of Horace Gree- 
ley, but both of a section of New York politics 
inimical to Gen. Thomas B. Van Buren—have 
made a report to the government in which the 
charges against Gen. Van Buren and his first 
assistant, Gen. William Mayer, are sustained 
fully, and the details of their scheme of ped- 
dling out licenses for opening bar-rooms for the 
sale of ‘‘American drinks” make a humiliating 
chapter for American visitors to the Exposition 
The commissioners find as the result 


EpuvaTION OF THE SOUTHERN BLacks.—We 
call attention with pleasure to the article by 
William Craft, one of the historic colored men 
of America, in another column, concerning the 
‘Primary Education in Georgia” of his people. 
Absolutely without schools of any kind, they 
may be greatly aided by such an institution as 
Mr. Craft suggests, and which will be con- 
ducted by himself and his estimable wife. All 
who can aid so desirable an object, under such 
favorable supervision, should do so, as sug- 
gested in the article quoted. We cordially 
commend the plan to all old anti-slavery advo- 
cates and generous Republican voters, whose 
help now will do much to aid the freedmen 
into new avenues of usefulness and honor. It 
is greatly to the benefit of the scheme that Mr. 
and Mrs. Craft are willing to be associated with 
such an enterprise. 


sorrow-stricken family. so 





Heaven has some 
TERRIBLE FATE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Seasickness and Conundrums. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Hux, Mass., Aug. 9, 1873. 
WAKING-UP. 
I shall not begin at the beginning, for in the 
The minister, the 


in store for that wicked man of leisure. He is 
destined to suffer anew the pangs of political 
school committee with a 


~. 


defeat, or to serve on 
score of ex-seasick pedagogues fur a working 
‘beginning I was not seasick force, or to have his grandson squint, or his 
Jey as See . 
man of leisure, the young man, and the peda- 
Cap- 


laughter marry a rich man, or to feel often, as 
fate has since once permitted, the throes which 
May I 
“A man may smile and smile 


to read. 
of their investigation that the commission to 
Vienna has been managed corruptly and for 
personal purposes, to the great detriment of the 
American department and in violation of the 
American honor, and that such corrupt manage- 
ment has not only lost to the country an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the art, industry and culture 
of the republic in their fair proportions to the 
most intelligent representatives of all nations, 
in a manner calculated to enhance our national 
prestige and our commercial prosperity, but 
that it has exposed us to national humiliation at 
Vienna and throughout the world. Apart from 
the corruption which called for this investiga- 
tion the special commission found the manage- 
ment generally of the commission, which Gen. 
Van Buren appears to have left to his subordi- 
nates, to have been marked by a lack of judg- 
ment and foresight, an absence of effective sys- 
tem and order, and a looseness in contracts, in 


gogue, were to accompany me ecodding. fe 
tain Jim was going on his regular work; and make life dreadful and death blessed. 
be there to see. 


and be a villain,” but the man who smiles and 
smiles—on cold tea—at misery and pain is a 


“if you want to go, open your own clams, pull 
in your own fish, handle your own sculpins, 
and stay, sick or well, till I'm ready to come in, 


me Fi F villain, and deserves to have his tea, which he 
Five o'clock in the morning was illain, and dese , 


you can go.” 


ee MO RE EP ee ae Waralit-s ai by 
the starting-time, but the man of leisure snored likes so well when steeped, literally bled daily, 


till there is no more joy in lite. I think I'd let 
up on him after one day’s good penance, but 
And as for the min- 


Massacuusetts RepuBiicaNn CONVENTION.— 
The Republican State Committee, at a meeting 
in this city, Tuesday, decided to hold the State 
Convention in Worcester, September 17. It was 
also decided not to issue the call until Septem- 
ber 1, which will defer all caucus-calling and 
wire-pulling until that date, from and after 
which there is reason to look for considerable 
political activity. The committee voted to 
adopt the rules of two years ago relative to the 
admission of delegates, and the same methods 
ot balloting for Governor as governed the con- 
vention at that time, which was by counties, the 
delegates passing to the platform. The com- 
mittee will be in session the day previous to hear 


so that we might as well have started at sunset 
the night before. When I threw the 
stone into the minister's 
was sorry I had done it; tor I heard the minis- 
ter’s wife hunting for means of returning the 
shot, which I judged had hit its destined mark, 
the parson, and caromed on the forehead of his 
devoted and sleeping spouse, thence rebounding 


second 
y | f wouldn't tell him of it. 
ister, who, forgetting his call to succor the help- 
less, derides the weak and jeers at the sick, he 
should have his pulpit usurped by a woman, his 


bedroom-window 


sermon-barrel burned, his children become law- 
yers, or other wicked things, his wife become a 
ranting radical, and his vacation end in a week. 


yn the nasal organs of their cherub boys, re- 
= Sut I've got over 


Anathema maranatha ! 


clining on a more substantial than soft hay- : 
fining my seasickness, and I love the fickle, trident- 


mattrass at the feet of their parents. Retreat- 
ing to hailing distance I did not hear the casual 
remarks let fall within that solemn room, but 
watched eagerly for the figure of the minister, 
who announced his determination to stay at home. 
If anybody intends to go codding it's no harm 
to waken them with stones through the window ; 
but if they are going to stay at home it is not 


ruled ocean as of vid. I can smile and jest as 
formerly, and I enjoy the 

CONUNDRUMS 

instructions and in accounts, calculated to in- which the minister’s wife, who is particularly 
bright, considering the masculine head is gen- 


sure the ruin of anyj private business, and 
erally understood to have usurped the intellec- 


which in a great national duty like that entrust- 
ed to Gen. Van Buren was to the last degree 
discreditable and intolerable, as indicating in- 
difference or incapacity, or both combined. 
While the injury to our country by the corrupt 
and slovenly management of the commission is 
to a great extent irreparable, a rare opportunity 
having been lost and an exhibition having been 
made so unjust to ourselves in its character and 
deficiencies as to have exposed us unnecessarily 
to national humiliation, much has nevertheless 
been done by the prompt action of the govern- 
ment and the temporary and succeeding com- 
missions to arrest the consequences of the dis- 
aster. But we desire to hear the other side be- 
fore giving full credence to all these charges. 
We do not observe that the other commission- 
ers, who were suspended, are in any way im- 
plicated. They have suffered an obloquy, 
which should be righted. 


the claims of parties interested in any contested 
case, and will issue tickets to tiene who, in 
their judgment, are entitled to receive them, 
leaving it for the convention to accept or reject 
their decision. Probably Hon. George S. Bout- 
well will be invited to preside over the conven- 
tion. The action of the State Committee seems 
to give general satisfaction, even those journals 
which thought, a few weeks ago, there was a 
trick of a convention in August by the commit- 
tee, expressing satisfaction at the fair-desling of 
all concerned. All which is a renewed sugges- 
tion not to ‘go off half-cocked,” nor to un- 
necessarily become heated in dog-days. 


tual functions of a minister’s family, sometimes 


propounds. And just here I beg to offer an 


always safe to approach the unregenerate mind pipes: 
in so rough a manner. APOLOG 
SEVEN MILES OUT 

was not far; but the young man was pale and 


the pedagogue sober, while the man of leisure 


for this particular parson. I'm sorry I lugged 
him into this letter, because I make him seem 
just like other folks, after all, and find myself 
speaking of him just as I do of tas pedagogue ; 
just as if he laughed, relished a good joke, could 
tell a good story, and was a man with men, and 
made the world better by virtue of his essential, 
vigorous manhood rather than by power of cra- 
vat or sackcloth, or assumed holier-than-thou 
airs. I say I find I’ve made a mistake, but it’s 
too late to correct it, I fear. I acknowledge, too, 
just here, that I'm writing with unbecoming 
The fact is they 


—who was learned in sea matters, knew how to 
handle a boat, and could pilot you from Minot’s 
to Point Alderton—labored under an aberration 
of inteliect, and didn’t know the jib-halyards 
from the center-board, and hauled excitedly at 
the latter when ordered to pull hard on the for- 
mer. His reputation is gonenow. He battles 
bravely to prove that he knows something of 





Tur War vreon tHe Caiyese.—We join 
with the Christian Union in Saying that Mr. 
Charles Nordhoff is a man of strict integrity 
and excellent powers of observation; and we 
are glad to have his testimony upon a much 
mooted and practically important subject. In 
one of his Calitornia letters he discusses the 
question of Chinese labor on the Pacific coast, 
and says: **The anti-Chinese agitation here has 
led me to look a little closely into this matter, 
and I declare to you my belief that there are 
not a hundred decent men, who work for a liv- 
ing, engaged in this crasade against the 
If you could to-day assemble, 


boats; but he splits, as it were, on the center- 
board. He is a complete sea wreck. The cod 
will not bite, as they have no faith inhim. He 
is ashamed of himself, a state richly deserved, 
It wasn’t so breezy, 


levity of the minister's wife. 
have a salary so large that they've been accus- 
tomed te live in a way which leaves no suspic- 
ion of donation-parties in your mind when in 
contact with them. They appear, from having 
met them at dinner several times, both to have 
been accustomed to earthly physical food, al- 
though I confess, while the sense of it is not 
made oppressive, I realize that they have also 
fed on a heavenly manna, and in a heavenlier 
manner than some good Green-Hillers have of 
publicly eating their spiritual food. My apology 
is rather for myself that I ever suspected the 
cloth to have been so ethereal; that I didn’t 


as the sequel will show. 
you know, it was 3 
“ONLY A LITTLE ROLLING, 

Captain Jim said—crooked, the man of leisure 
called it. That is to say, when you were up on 
a wave you felt happy, you saw beauty in na- 
sky and air, and felt 
but when you went 





Cavses oF Drouta anp Low WatTER.— 
Steamboat-owners and others interested in the 
water of the Ohio river are considering plans 
to keep that stream well supplied with water in 
the summer season. The plan of Mr. James 
Worrell, a Western engnicerof eminence, is very 
suggestive of the cause of the present difficulty. 
He proposes to store up the water which flows 
toward the river in times of flood to use in times 


ture, you rejoiced in the 
that the world was fair; 
down you felt your soul struggling for utter- 
ance. You felt as if anything would be accept- 
able which would permit you ‘o stay up where 


Chinese. 
in San Francisco, 


‘*Hoodlums” 





who can carve either of these delicately, and 
with safety to himself and justice to the bivalve, 
could be fearlessly trusted to do small jobbing 
When the 
ciam doesn’t bite your knite off with his cice- 


I knew a man once who believed 


make him so,” was his sentiment; and so he 


- Bis 6 ace ost wwceeerks tess 5a OnGelssohn bee . Es as 
z -epherl (harmonized by Men- . habitants had surrendered, and then half their their rights ‘” AR ae x — crnerne cep - gag 
delssohn). . SEC Asa Us tie ict tae Bach | number were shot on the spot, they having been Tama Republican of the strictest sort, hav- a ee Prams gai ye one ec: 

Sa) SEERES AAG FORO ~~» ~9 5 Adon compelled to sing their own De Profundis be- | ing never voted for a Democratic candidate in out the water came furiously in. The man’s 
4. Feemaahic, from ‘Die Meistersin- wis Vide hee ear be my life, and have cast my vote for more than boots were valueless except on catfish, and so. 
8 ee eae ‘phe Jolees”s... Males z sparse _ [forty years. [believe in the integrity and up- he pulled them off to swim the better. Ile 
6. Two songs without words ..... Mendelssohn Ay OLp Srory Rerotp.—The pleasure of a rightness of the party; and, furthermore, I thought more of sharks than of catfish for the 
first ten or twelve miles he swam, but now vows 


he'll put spikes in his heel when he goes fishing 
I re- 
peat, clams are pleasant things to open—pleas- 


the wind; the sea was blue—well, we didn’t 


wasn’t thinking so much of Neptune as he was 
He was pale, but brave and strong. 
His 
feelings were not expressed in words so much 


When the pedagogue’s eyes turned yellow and his 


He 
was really facetious; he smiled and chatted 


rather than a minister first and always, and 


ister wouldn’t work. 


the CONUNDRUMS. 
an octogenarian ? 


theme. 


- | latter end,” be heard. 








t | one was, a man first and a minister afterward, 


a man when it became convenient and the min- © 
There are others—I know 
them—like this one—but there are so many— 
well—they’re diminishing, and I’ll not hold back 


neariy double, while dogs’ tails frequently twist- 
ed into a curve, we withdraw this answer, and 
let the better one, ‘‘Because they’re near their 


t 


- This was pronounced good, but it wasn’ 
rjright. I claimed that it was just as right as 


- | the right one; but, like children, they claimed it 


- | book. 


in-firm.’ 


it roundly. And that makes me think to say 


fact. See-sonable—see, eh? 


Ss 


the point, you know; sea-sonable at the seaside 


was wrong, because it wasn't the one in the 
We were all ready to laugh when the 
answer, which I'd heard forty times, but never 
could remember, was given, ‘Because they’re 
This started the ball, and we enjoyed 


that for a seasonable amusement—just think of 
that word seasonable a minute—it’s perfectly 
stuffed with puns; a perfect puncheon of wit, in 
You have to see 


, 


~ | season-able—spicy and also appropriate to the 


ting off an arm; but it isn’t, for you frequently | time of year; seize-onable — seize the right 


- | idea, observe; that isn’t all, but if you want 


t 


s 
variations. 
on Green Hill, will make the rafters ring witl 
laughter. 
you don’t have to answer it yourself. 
¢ | being appealed to to decide whether some dul 
t} repartee is the correct one. 


answering till they’re empty. Why is a wil 


lar if you can get answers enough. 


any more, you're able to seize one yourself. 
1 | Conundrums—you keep the connection, I hope 
—are fine—not old ones, but new ones with 
Sometimes witty souls, like those 


Anybody can ask a conundrum, for 
The fun 
is in your not knowing the answer at all, and in 


1 


But keep them 


ee, 


. ‘ © . 

like a lobster? is as good a conundrum as there 
- | is going, and although you. never observed any 
best to | resemblance you'll find them remarkably simi- 


The peda- 


- | fogue’s spouse may say, “It's because they both 


1} have claws-es.” 


,| they're worthless till they're red.” 
1} well, and it all helps. 


has to go to pot to make them available.” 
sie} 
they'll qnswer, some bright and some stupid 


named will be found to have any false heir.” 


Don’t frown on the gentle soul. 
t} The lady of the house may say, “Because 
She means 
Ten to one the minis- 
1} ter’s wife will claim it is ‘‘Because somebody 
So 
, 
but all hearty. If the man of leisure or the 
minister, as is likely, say, ‘‘It is to be hoped, 
considering the degeneracy of the times, and the 
likelihood that, in the growth of fashion and 
folly, the provinces of nature and art will become 
indistinguishable, that neither of the objects 


1 


t} say, if either should say this, pass it quietly, 


t}the mental exhaustion of the other. 


remembering the inexperience of the one and 
When 
they demand the answer you can tell them that 


1} till now you have been unable to see the re- 


I 


semblance, but, aided by their wisdom, you are 
thankful to have solved a problem which has 


interested you for some time, and upon the 


conundrums, properly managed, will 


other foreign languages, which were 


Try them! 


in college. 


Wait. Paci Norru. 





BRIEF NOTES. 





Bird is to favor Gen. Butler is erroneous. 


letter. 

Walt Whitman has no sottening of the brain 
He is physically a wreck, bnt mentally a giant. 
His limbs alone are paralyzed. 


All the daily papers, save the Journal, spoke 





well of the Sunday sacred concert on the Com- 
mon. That paper scoffed at it. 

Edward Avery, of Braintree, lawyer, will, 
most probably, be the Democratic candidate 
for Governor in the coming campaign, so it is 
said. 

The committee on a city almshouse think of 
looking at some desirable lands at Squantum, 
North Quincy. 


region : 


It is a healthy and attractive 


It was twenty-five years last Saturday since 
Van Buren and Adams were nominated as the 
the Soil at Buf- 











candidates of Free 


falo, N.Y. 
Ezra C. Brett, of Bangor, the popular clerk 
of courts for Penobscot county, Maine, we 


party, 


ob- 
serve, has been renominated by the Republi- 
cans fora third term. It is well. He 
favorite of the entire bar. 


is the 


The Boston fire department gets much credit 
for extinguishing the burning of Sewall Day 
& Co.'s cordage works at Roxbury, the other 
day. The department is, as we often said, one 
of the best. It only needs good leadership. 

Mr. H. H. Kimball, for quite 2 number of 
years past connected with the Boylston School 
(just abolished), elected, by the 
School Committee, sub-master of the Lincoln 
School, South Boston. Mr. Kimball has a 
creditable reputation as a teacher, and many ex- 
telat personal qualities. 


has been 


The Chauncy Hall School is going to Boyl- 
ston strcet—next westward to the new Second 
Society church edifice. Messrs. Cushings and 
Ladd have purchased two lots of land, with the 
refusal of a third, on which to erect a building 
of their own. Jt has been for half a century a 
model school, and now take gs in girls as well as 
boys. 

The President of the Massachusetts Preds 
Association, and editor of the Lawrence Amer- 
tean, Capt. George S. Merrill, has been elected 
Major of a new battalion of artillery, compris- 
ing the Lawrence and Malden batteries. We 
are glad of it. Brother Merrill is a handsome 
and gallant man, entertains well, and will honor 
his office, as all military men should. 

The advertisement of a popular school not @ 
thousand miles from Bostor: contains as refer- 
ences Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, Hon. W. M. 
Evarts, and Bishop Eastbuyn; and an inquiring 
correspondent wishes to Know how they may be 
reached.—Journal. 

Mr. Evarts by post; Mrs. Otis and Bishop 
Eastburn by the clairvoyant powers of Charles 
H. Foster, psychologist—perhaps. 

A short argument in favor of a board of pub- 
lic works for Boston is offered by the fact that 
after a month's closing for the laying uf wooden 
pavements from the railroad bridge to B erkeley 
street, Columbus avenue was opened to travel 
on Saturday evening, to be followed on Monday 
morning by the ripping up of a square or two 
of the new pavement to place a lamp-post near 
the bridge! 

Charles Robinson, the first Free State Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, has published an able speech, 
fully endorsing the farmers’ movement, and de- 
manding, in their behalf, the most thorough 
The governor 
has been out of politics for some years, living 
upon and cultivating a Jarge farm near Law- 
rence. His speech demands reform in the cur- 
rency, in the tariff arid in transportation. 


and radical measures of refor i. 


Mr. Steiger’s ‘*Collection of Periodical Lit- 
erature of America,’ at the Vienna Exposition, 
has taken the medal for merit, much to the sur- 
prise of the Germans, who were morally cer- 
tain of carrying off that prize themselves, 
After all, and in spite of the ridicule heaped 
upon us at the opening of the exhibition, we 
may be able to hold our heads up in good com- 
pany at its close. In mechanical appliances, 
musical instruments, sewing-machines, &c., W@ 





of drouth. There is little doubt that the entire know before that parsons ought te be, and this 











a thousand fragments, these fellows are picking 
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love of mischief), 


(half-grown men ready for a “lark” from pure 


all the bar-room loafers, and you were—a halter, even. There was a con- 


volume of water flowing through,the Ohio chan- 








beat the world. 


answer to which depends the salvation of—of a 
I can tell you that 
tickle 
spots in individuals, and also in the English and 
never 
dreamed of in the philosophy commonly studied 


I had a horse-story to tell, but I tind I must 


The Gazette says the rumor that Hon. F. W. 


~ 


‘‘Warrington” is writing the history of the 
salary increase, and will reply to Gen. Butler's 
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Mr. Whalley, M. P., counsel for the claimant 
the Tichborne name and estate, was in New 
Bedford, Wednesday, looking p the history of 
barque ‘‘Osprey” of that port, his client alleging 
that he was rescued from shipwreck and taken 
to Australia on an American vessel of that 
name. He is also endeavoring to get informa- 
tion of Carl Anderson, a sailor who is said to be 
an important witness, but has not gained any 
information of importance to the case on either 
subject of inquiry. 

Death has removed another of that faithful 
band of men to whom the country owes so much 
for their fearless testimony against slavery in 


in the high places of the church and the state. 
Joshua L. Hallowell, one of the founders of 
the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Socicty, and for 
many years a prominent merchant of Philadel- 
phia, died on Saturday week, lamented by a 
very wide circle of friends. Mrs. S. C. Hallo- 
well, a contributor to the weekly press, is thus 
deprived of her husband. 

The Knights of Pythias made their first pub- 
lic appearance in this State Tuesday, when 
there was a procession of more than 2000 men 
in Boston, a review and dress parade on the 
Common, and a dinner under canvas. Toasts 
complimentary to the order were proposed after 
the meal and suitable responses made by repre- 
sentative men, They are a fine-looking body of 
men, and their gentlemanly bearing impressed 
our people sensibly. [tis an order of charity, 
and takes its name from the ancient Pythias 
who ‘‘went security” for his friend Damon. 

We mention in another column the atrocities 
of the Carlists in the Spanish insurrection. 
But ‘shat vessel aided these insurgents? None 
othe: than the notorious ‘‘Deerhound,” the 
English steam-yacht that hovered around when 
the ‘‘Alabama” and ‘‘Kearsags” were at close 
quarters in the British channel off Cherburg, 
and picked up the notorious Semmes. This 
vessel landed a quantity of guns and ammuni- 
tion at Fontarabia, for the Carlists, and has 


since been captured by a Spanish man-of-war. 
We hope her owners will now get their de- 
serts. 

The President arrived in Boston Tuesday 
morning, accompanied by General Babcock, 
Miss Nellie Grant, and his son Jesse. Here 
they were juined by several United States offi- 
cials, breakfasted at the Revere House, and 
started for Augusta by a special train over the 
Eastern Railway at ten o'clock. They were 
warmly welcomed at Augusta, and the Presi- 
dent was serenaded in the evening, bat made no 
reply, Speaker Blaine appearing for him. He 
will spend the Sabbath in Augusta, having visit- 
ed Mount Desert and Bangor in the meantime. 
It is wholly a private trip. 

In conversation, recently, according to the 
Post correspondent, the Secretary of War was 
asked what disposition would be made of col- 
ered cadets who graduate from West Point, to 
which he replied that they would be assigned to 
white companies. It was suggested that white 
soldiers would probably not submit to being 
commanded by colored officers, but the Secre- 
tary gave assurance that they would be com- 
pelled to submit whether they wanted to or not, 
as there was no alternative for the ‘government 
or the authorities in the assignment of West 
Point graduates. By existing law the Secre- 
tary of War is required to assign white officers 
to commands in colored companies, and as a 
consequence Colored men must be assigned to 
duty in white companies. 

The once notorious George N. Sanders, sud- 
denly died at his residence in New York city on 

Ile came of a talented Kentucky 
ILis entrance to political ite was at the 


Tuesday. 
family. 

organization of the first mass-meeting in favor 
of the annexation of Texas. He subsequently 
became a champion of the young Democracy. 
He was Consul at London 
Pierce, and Navy Agent at New York under 
President Buchanan. — [is 
etforts were for the Southall through the war, 


under President 


sympathies and 
and near its close he, with Horace Greeley, at- 
tempted to bring about those negotiations at 
Niagara which Mr. Lincoln avoided. Since 
that time Mr. Sanders has been out of active 
political lite. His age was sixty-two. 


Camille-Hyacinthe Odillon Barrot, who died 





politics of the day except the old one—abolish 
the ‘‘black element.” Even free-trade it dare 
not touch. It is, therefore, obliged to content 
itself with asking what might happen if a series 
of events took place which are as improbable as 
the sudden arrival of the millennium. The 
shrewdest politicians in the country can not 
form the least idea now who will be elected 
President in 1876. No combination that could 
be formed now would be of the slightest weight 
or service then. he unforeseen always happens 
in politics—and the presidential election of 1876 
will probably turn upon some issue of which no 
man living has now the slightest suspicion or 
conception. Putin motion what machinery we 
will at this moment, it cannot possibly have the 
least effect in 1876. It is a subject not worth 
talking about, and we refer to it now only for the 
purpose of showing how absolutely beggared the 
Democratic party must be for ideas when it is 
obliged to set its skirmishers to work to raise 
an agitation over an event which is three years 
and a half distant, and which no human being 
can pretend to foresee or control. We might as 
well waste our time in considering whether we 
shall, any of us, have a headache four years 
hence, or what sort of weather it will be, or 
what we shall be eating for dinner. 

Sunday last was the occasion for the visit of 
quite a large number of Spiritualists to the 
camp-meeting now in progress, and to continue 
through the weck, at Silver Lake Grove, Plymp- 
ton, Mass. About five thousand persons were 
conveyed to the camp over the Old Colony rail- 
road, and there were as many more stopping on 
the grounds or brought there by other convey- 
ances. ‘The company had provided but six cars 
for the nine o'clock morning train from Boston 
—not anticipating such a crowd—but finally run 
out with nineteen cars. There were the two 
regular trains from Boston, with two specials, 
and, besides, special trains were run to camp 
from the South Shore, Bridgewater, Taunton 
and Fall River. Altogether the attendance 
could not have numbered less than 12,000 per- 
sons. Large as was the crowd, however, not a 
single instance of disturbance occurred, and a 
better-natured, more orderly gathering never 
assembled. The grounds comprise twenty-seven 
acres of wooded land, beside which lies Silver 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water. There is a good 
avenue through the center, streets and tented 
thoroughfares, with plenty of water and con- 
veniences for household life. The railroad 
company have done marvels of work in four 
months’ time, and, while they now present the 
grove for public use,:they declare their inten- 
The 


exercises on Sunday consisted of an address in 


tion next year to double its attractions. 


the forenoon by Miss Jennie Leys, a well-known 
speaker, and in the afternoon by Prot. William 
Denton. The amphitheater 
was crowded at both services, probably nearly 
The afternoon 
The 


journey homeward was fraught with numerous 


canvas-covered 


4000 persons being beneath it. 
exercises closed with a concert by a band. 
incidents. A portion of the party, who took 
the 4.40 train from the grove, were so fortunate 
as to connect with the regular six o'clock train 
from South Braintree to Boston, but the great 
majority were forced to remain on the way until 
they had consumed three hours and twenty min- 
utes in the journey from the grove to this city. 
No blame is attached to the railroad company, 
however, for, although its officers proved them- 
selves equal to the occasion, it is no smail nor 
is it an expeditious task to transport ten thou- 
sand people to and fro, over a distance of thirty 
miles, without injury to life or limb. Extra 
trains will be run to the grove on Sunday (to- 
morrow), as they have been each day this week. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Ditson & Co’s ‘‘River of Life” is a new Sun- 
day School singing book, and not a sermon, as 
some might suppose. 

Those who wish to see a first-class camp- 
meeting will run down to Yarmouth by the Old 
Colony road with the aecommodation elsewhere 
noted. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker, to 
make room for fall and winter goods, are offer- 
ing custom-made woollen summer clothing at 
very low figures. The opportunity for excel- 
lent bargains is very rare. 

Messrs. & Brooks dealing 


Cushman are 





at Paris a few days ago, aged eighty-one, had 
occupied a prominent position in French polities | 
half a century ago, he having early distinguished | 
himself as an opposition leader during the reign | 
of Louis XVIIL. and Charles X. During the 
revolution of 1848 he was a member of the Con- 


stituent Assembly, and subsequently entered 
the first mipistry of Louis Napoleon as Minis- 
ter of Justice. He endeavored to mediate un- 
successfully between the Prince-President and 


the Assembly, but the President's action in dis- | 


solving the latter alienated them forever, and 
his manly protests widened the gulf between 


him and the usurper. For many years he re- 


largely in edgings, insertions, laces, jackets, 
summer hats, &c., &¢c., to the gratification of 
their still numerous customers despite the holi- 
day season. The selections of goods are very 
choice, and offered at gratifying prices. 

The ten per cent. investment of the first mort- 
gage gold-bonds of the Vermont division of the 
Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad is one which 
maintains its standing with undiminished favor 
among capitalists. Itis a good stock for for- 
eign investors, and we commend it to all read- 
ers at home or abroad. 


The “Stamford” on ‘Thursday ne xt will make 





mained in retirement, until the rise of the re- 
public again called him into public lite. 


an all-day excursion to the Isles of Shoals, and 


His | give its patrons one of the finest sea-voyages 


course during the presidencies of Thiers and | on the coast ever realized vy Boston people. 


MacMahon was sympathetic with the new gov- | 


ernment, 

A pioneer abolitionist was in Boston last 
week— Mr. of 
the original twelve who formed the first Anti- 
Slavery The little 


band which thus became the nucleus of a move- 


3enj.-C. Bacon. He was one 


society in Massachusetts. 


ment ending in the war which overthrew slavery | 


met in a small hall in Butolph, now Irving 
street, Boston, Jan. 6, 1832, and these twelve 
awstles drew up a constitution which was sol- 
emaly signed by each. 
parted trom the principles which he then 
avowed. At that time there was no odium at- 
tached to the movement, its founders being re- 
enthusiastic, impracticable 


garded simply as 
fanatics. Of the twelve only four are now 
hiving —~Mr. Bacon, who is now residing in 


New Jersey, Wim. Lloyd Garrison of Boston, 


Moses Thacher, now a pastor in northern New | 


York, and Oliver Johnson, who is connected 
with the CArtstian Unton. 
Ihe recent death of Samuel D. Parker, the 


former prosecuting attorney of tais county, 
leads the Javestigator to indulge in reminiscen- 
ees of the frial of Abner Kaeeland tor blas- 
phemy. [tis thirty-five years to-morrow since 
Mr. Kneeland was liberated trom jail after his 


condemnation. In 1834, Rev. Mr. Whittemore 
ceditor of the Univ ersalist Trumpet) requested 
Mr. Kneeland to state in the /arestigator where- 
littered fromthe Universalists, to which sect 
Among other points 


anher 
die had tormerly belonged. 
of difference named by Mr. Kneeland was this : 

Che Universalists believe in a God, which 1 
do not: but I believe that their God (aside trom 
Nature) is only a chimera of their own imagi- 
nation. ; 

For using this language Mr. Kneeland was 


prosecuted, convicted of atheism, after four tri- | 


als, and sentenced to sixty days’ imprisonment 


in the common jail. He insisted, however, 


ia fiis detence betore the court, that le was 
not aw atheist but a pantheist—that instead of 
believed one, or, rather, 


denying God, he in 


ehat God and Nature meant the same. 


ecvurt would not aceept the distinction, and he | 
Such | 


had to suffer for its obtuseuess or bigotry. 


a trial now, in this community, would be impos- | 
‘ost, Was ove of the 


sible. Col. Greene, of the 
syrors, in one of the trials, who retused to con- 


viet his brother editor. 


The New York TJimes but expresses sense 


and the truth when it says that the ‘third-term” 


nonsense which is being uttered concerning 
Gen. Grant's aspirations is one of the numerous 
proofs, to be seen on all aides, ot the wretched 
state of destitution into whieh the Democratic 
The New York J/erald, its 
old ally, tried to help it atthe beginning of the | 
we: it endeavored to shield it all through the 
Tamwany fight; it is now merely the mouth- 


party has sunk. 


piece of one of the Tammany leaders. As such it Se eel ; 
dj tived. Blonde is still her favorite color. 


is trying to see whether **a cry” cannot be raise 
_in time for the fll elections. 


Not one of these de-! 


But the | 


The Democratic 





The tickets are only $2, or $3 for a gentleman 


}and lady, and the number of passengers limited. 


|The Stamford” is a safe and well-otlicered 
| boat. 

Messrs. Childs, Crosby & Lane are having 
| the entrance to their Studio Building store con- 
structed within the Musie Hall corridor, thus 
giving them their entire Tremont. street front 
| for a show-window. They are putting in some 
iehoice carpeting goods for the fall and winter 
| trade, and will soon open with unusual attrac- 
, tiveness. 

Mr. E. L. Allen, the skillful Temple place 
| photographer, has closed his rooms till Sep- 
tember first, to allow a summer vacation to all 
He will there remain till October, 
street, 


| his hands. 
/ when he removes to 25 Winter 
Chandler & Co., where, in partnership with 
!Mr. Frank Rowell. he will have the most ele- 


over 


gant rooms in town, with an elevator to take 
| customers to his sitting and retiring rooms. 

The New England Agricultural Society, un- 
der the presidency of Dr. George B. Loring, 
and the active secretaryship of Hon. Daniel 
; Needham, mean that the fair of this year—to 
!be held at Mystic Park, Medford, on the 2d, 
3d, 4th and Sth of September—shall transcend 
Upwards of $30,000 will 


}all others in interest. 
be paid in premiums for horses, cattle, poultry, 
farm, products, &c., and over $4200 in pre- 
miums for trotting-horses, &c. The agricultu- 

rists of New England will doubtless have 


lively interest in the occasion. 


a 





| PERSONAL NOTES. 

| Teresa Carreno, the pianist, .has just been 
married, in London, to Emile Sauret, the young 
violinist. 

; Senator Morton of Indiana has so far recov- 
} ered from paralysis as to be able to walk with- 
| out assistance. 

| Madawe Parepa-Rosa’s singing, this year, 
will, it is said, be contined to a single song— 
“Sleep, baby, sleep.” 

Gen. Banks has the reputation of being one 
| of the most graceful dancers at Sarato ga, that 
is inthe square dances. He does not attempt 
| the waltzes. 

Anna Dickinson is not going to come out as 
lactress. That was a fib of a lecture-bureau 


| manager who couldn't get the control of her lec- 


ture engagements the coming winter. 

Pope Pius IX. is reported as so fully restored 
health as to be able to resume his usual food 
He retires a little before mid- 


| 
to 

and exercise. 

night, and rises at half-past five o'clock. 


| derson, for years ber business manager, and 
sailed tor this country on the 3]st. She has ar- 





Rev. Newman Hall will leave Liverpool for 


party has absolutely nothing to offer the people } this country the 23d inst., and will make a tour 


of its own. 





It can contribute no ideas to the 


of America before returning. He has sued for 





| Miss Lydia Thompson was married in Lon- | 
{don op the 28th ult., to Mr. Alexander Hen- | 
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a divorce from his wife, whose dereliction is 
possibly as much mental as moral. 


If the statement that Mr. Bright is to be made 
chancellor ot the duchy of Lancaster should 
prove to be correct, it will show how strangely 
political matters sometimes work, for it would 
place the great radical in the post of representa- 
tive of one of the greatest aristocrats that ever 
lived. 

The Chicago 7ribune defends Rev. Robert 
Laird Collier from censure in consequence of 
his giving the printing of the report of the Chi- 
cago Relief and Aid Society to the Riverside 
press of Boston. The defense rests on three 
very good grounds: First, the society voted to 
have the work done here, and Mr. Collier acted 
simply as its agent; second, Boston contributed 
$500,000 to the society's funds, while Chicago 
gave nothing; and, third, the Riverside press 
does the work at cost, while no Chicago house 
offered to do so. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Charles D. Warner, after spending a fortnight 
in Nova Scotia, is going to the Adirondacks, 
and will probably give us some charming 
“‘Back-Woods Studies” in due time. 

Dickens, it is said, transmitted his wonderful 
elocutionary talent to one of his sons, who has 
been reading his father’s works for some chari- 
table institutions and acquitted himself admir- 
ably. y 
At the recent literary fund dinner in London, 
Tom Taylor, the dramatist, said that during his 
twenty-two years of official life his literary work 
was chiefly done in the invaluable three hours 
before breakfast. 


The memorial to John Stuart Mill is to take 
the form of a statue in some public situation or 
public building in London, and of scholarships, 
open to the competition of both sexes, in men- 
tal science and political economy, or otherwise, 
for the promotion of mental and social science. 
Bjornson, the Norwegian novelist and poet, 
makes nothing by his books, and gets but $250 
a year as minister of a small parish, which the 
government refuses to increase. He is coming 
to America. We should think he would come. 
A hod-carrier in this country realizes more than 
twice as much money. 

All scholars and book-lovers will sympathize 
with the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, who, at 
Brunswick, Me., has just lost_his fine library by 
fire. It was valued, after the way of the world, 
at $10,000—to the Doctor, doubtless, it was 
worth a million. Fresh books may be bought, 
but they can never replace the old ones grown 
to be friends through years of daily intercourse, 
reference and perusal. 

The new book which Mr. Motley has in press 
is entitled ‘‘Life and Death of John of Barne- 
veld, including the History of the Primary 
Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ 
War.” A quotation from Mr. Motley’s ‘United 
Netherlands” defines the scope of the work: 
“There was at this moment (1585) one Nether- 
lander, the chief of the mission to Queen Eliza- 
beth, already the foremost statesman of his 
country, whose name will not soon be effaced 
from the records of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. ‘That man was John of Olden 
Barneveld.” 

Studying two modern languages at the same 
time, by quite young children, does not seem to 
be a success. Chicago has given it a fair trial, 
and her board of education pronounces against 
it as only resulting in confusion to the mind of 
the child. The simultaneous mastery of two 
languages seems difficult, and the acquisition of 
each is not as certain as when it is learned sep- 
arately. The Jersey City board of education, 
which has had under advisement for some time 
a proposition for the introduction of the study 
of the German language into its public schools, 
has finally rejected it. 

During the month of July 1082 volumes were 
added to the Boston public library; of these 
560 were purchased, 483 were gifts, and 17 were 
exchanges. The number of pamphlets added 
was 8397; 7175 of which were given by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, which also gave 
216 volumes. The Commissioner of Patents 
of Great Britain gave 88 volumes, and Charles 
The total number of vol- 
umes now in the library is 121,602. Of the 
volumes thus far added to the Roxbury branch, 
1026 belong to the Fellowes Atheneum. The 
Barton Lbrary, when included, will swell the 
225,000 volumes. 


Mead 84 volumes. 


aggregate of the collections to 





IN GENERAL. 
Boston's contributions to the Robert Franz 
fund, by means of the concerts and various pri- 
vate subscriptions, amounted to $4,381. 

Gen. Henry K. Oliver of Salem, proposes to 
publish a book of original sacred music, com- 
posed by himself. The work is to consist of 
about eighty pages, and will be put in press as 
soon as five hundred copies are subscribed for. 
The jubilee Singers have been invited to 
breakfast by Mr. Gladstone, prime minister of 
England. They are the same singers who were 
turned out of indifferent hotels in Jersey City, 
Newark, and elsewhere, on account of their 
color, 

Madame Lucca is free from the Baron and 
married already to Major Von Wallhofen. The 
Baron Von Rhaden is free from Madame Lucca 
and already engaged to M'lle Elenoro Glossi of 
the royal opera. Madame Lucca has therefore 
got another army officer, and the Baron has got 
another prima donna. 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Socicty have 
engaged Theodore Thomas’ Orchestra tor their 
triennial festival in Music Hall next spring. 
They intend producing Bach’s ‘‘Passion Music,” 
and John K. Paine’s oratorio of ‘‘St. Peter,” 
which was successfully brought out a few 
weeks ago at Portland. 

A joint stock company of New York and Mar- 
tha Vineyard capitalists have arranged for the 
building of a great opera house upon the island; 
it will be erected after the close of camp-meet- 
ing. Its cost is to be $16,000, and it will ac- 
commodate one thousand persons. This will 
hasten the removal of the camp-grounds to the 
Vineyard Highlands grove. 

In London, this summer season, Mme. Adeli- 
na Patti has been the great attraction, as for so 
many seasons past, at the Royal Italian opera, 
while Mme. Nilsson has been aqually unrivalled 
at Her Majesty's. The great charge brought 
against Mr. Mapleson, the director of the latter 
establishment, is that he has failed to bring out 
Balfe’s opera of **The Talisman.” 

The first church organ of foreign manufac- 
ture ereeted in Boston was the one in King’s 
Chapel, set up in 1714. It was manufactured 
in London; and it is said that Handel played 
upon it before it was shipped for America, and 
praised its qualities; it has been repeatedly re- 
n&deled and improved till there is very little 
of the original instrument left, but the worship- 
ers are strongly attached to it. 





SUMMERING-PLACE NOTES. | 
There is a rumor that a first-class hotel is to 
be erected at Owl's Head Harbor, by a Boston 


Gilmore’s Band continues to gain at Saratoga 
in popular favor. The morning and afternoon 
concerts are always largely attended by appre- 
ciative listeners. A complimentary benefit has 
been tendered Mr. Gilmore. 


The mass of people have grown more inde- 
pendent than formerly, and less extravagance 
of dress is seen; so that a lady may visit Sara- 
toga and spend the season there at much less 
expense than she could (or would) several years 
ago. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is to be at the 
Twin Mountain House to-day, where he is to 
remain for several weeks. During his stay the 
Boston, Concord and Montreal railroad will run 
trains Spndays from Plymouth and Lancaster 
odate those who wish to hear him, as 
ach every Sabbath while there. 
dies who have protested against their 










her belt 


f leather or velvet, eight articles, 
namely: § 


n-umbrella, vinaigrette, pocket- 


pble and scissors, handkerchief, and 
an ornamental prayer-book. 


case for thi 
on Sundays 


She is a walking cyclope- 
es, conundrums and lon mots 
—is always’ surrounded by a party of persons 
who are kept convulsed with laughter by her 
recitals. She has travelled almost over the 
world, and, were she to write a book, would 
surpass Mark Twain and his ‘ Innocents 
Abroad.” 


At the White Sulphur Springs the waters are 
not so much thought of as the cool and bracing 
air, the relief from care and labor, and the oppor- 
tunity of meeting old friends and renewing old 
acquaintanceships. Here there is always some 
life from the beginning of July, but those who are 
free to choose their time come early in August. 
The hotel then quickly fills up to its entire ca- 
pacity (over 1500), and the enjoyments of the 
place are at their height. In September again 
the numbers dimirish, and in the middle of Octo- 
ber the house is empty. 

The Highland Park Hotel in Chelsea has 
proved so successful as a summer resort that 
an addition of a hundred rooms will be made 
next season, making the building more than 
double its present size. The guests of the 
house say that the effect produced by the moon 
as it rose from the ocean, as seen from the bal- 
conies during the recent clear moonlight even- 
ings, was indescribably beautiful. The hotel is 
to be kept open through the winter. Every 
room is heated by steam, and double-windows 
will be put on. Many of the present guests 
are so pleased with the location that they have 
engaged their rooms for the year round. 

Mount Toby, in Sunderland, is constantly 
attracting a larger number of visitors, as the 
public learns the great improvements which 
have been made the present season in ease of 
access and opportunity for enjoying the view, 
by the new road to the summit and the erection 
of Goss ‘Tower. Among last week’s visitors 
were Governor Washburn and Professor Hitch- 
cock of Amherst, the latter of whom is accred- 
ited with having pronounced the view the finest 
in America. The Governor, by the way, hada 
rather comical experience on his visit. The 
road to the Tower was through the cow pasture 
of a Leverett farmer, who has been consider- 
ably bothered by people taking down his bars 
and forgetting to put them up, letting out his 
cattle and exposing them to the risk of being 
run over on the railroad track. On Wednes- 
day, seeing a man cross his premises and the 
bars down, he ‘‘went” for him, calling at the 
top of his voice, ‘Stop, there!) Come back and 
put up those bars!” The gentleman turned 
around, and the excited yeoman recognized 
Governor Washburn, who had probably found 
the bars down and did not understand the na- 
ture of the trouble. 





ART NOTES. 
Studio Building is to have a new and grand 
staircase of marble — befitting the temple of 





genius. 

In these quiet times it is well for the can’t- 
get-away’s to drop into the gallery of Elliot, 
Blakeslee & Noyes. ‘They will there find some 
delightful pictures, by both 
American artists, and it will be hard to tell 
which excel in merit. 


European and 


A short time since Williams & Everett re- 
ceived from Henry Bacon, who has been in 
Paris for some years, the most ambitious paint- 
ing from his brush. Its subject is ‘An Auction 
in Alsace.” The coloring is rich, and the con- 
ception of the figures with their picturesque 
costumes and groupings is excellent. On his 
return home it is safe to predict that Mr. Bacon 
will take rank with the best of our genre paint- 
ers. 

“Margery Dean,” ina letter from Newport, 
writes as follows about Greenough’s studio: 
“In this sculptor’s studio, which is located in 
one of the narrow, quaint streets of old New- 
port, [ had a look a few days since at the model 
of the Massachusetts statue of Governor Win- 
throp, the contribution of your State to the col- 
lection at the Capitol. The model in the soft, 
beautiful clay was nearly completed and ready 
for casting; and of the figure, which will do 
honor to artist and State, nothing in praise 
need be said. It is a grand conception, splen- 
didly executed.” 

There is now on exhibition at Williams & 
Everett’s a painting by General Lew Wallace, 
entitled ‘The Dead-Line, brings to 
mind the horror felt when in the war times the 
names of the Southern prison-pens were men- 


which 


tioned. It represents a scene at Andersonville 
which was common enough in those days—a 
soldier-prisoner, who in going to the brook 
for water has approached too near the dead-line, 
as it was called, and has been shot dead by the 
rebel sentry, and his half-naked and emaciated 
form lies stark and stiff ont he bank. The pic- 
ture is horribly realistic. 

A son of the celebrated Hiram Powers, Mr. 
Build- 
ing, and shows that he has inherited largely the 
skill of his illustrious father. He has in mar- 
ble a beautiful bust of his wife, and has just put 
in clay a fine head of Alvin Adams, Esq., of 
Both are successful types of 


Presten Powers, has a room in Studio 


Adams’ Express. 
character—one graceful, refined, womanly, the 
other decisive, firm, well-poised and substantial. 
The accuracy of likeness of each is perfect. Mr. 
Powers may be congratulated on his great suc- 
cess thus far in his essays, and with the incen- 
tive of his father’s renown destined to 
achieve a high position as a sculptor. 


seems 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 

A new school, to be opened under the aus- 
pices of a number of influential ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is to be commenced in this city on the 
first of November. They have a fund of $5000 
already in hand, and six or eight pupils are in 
waiting to take the initiative as members of the 
first class. 





gentleman. 
A steamer is soon to be put on the route be- | 
tween Katama, Edgartown, Oak Bluffs and| 
Wood's Hole. 
Long Branch pays so iittle attention to its) 
hair this season that one New York hair-dresser | 
sent all his girls back to the city. | 
Dr. W. F. Channing’s house, at Newport, | 
R. I., was not burned, as stated last week, only | 


| gave rise to the rumor. 


Champlain are dotted with the tents of pleasure- 





pike, pickerel and bass. 


seeking parties, and their boats may be seen, 
from morning until night, in earnest pursyit of year. When the full term of two years is com- | ble quantity of freight, were destroyed. The 


arrangements with the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital for women desirous of 
becoming professional nurses. The pupils will 
be connected with the different wards for one 
year. They will board and lodge at a house 
near the hospital, and will be paid 310 a month 
for their clothing and personal expenses, This 
sum is in nowise intended as wages, it being 
considered that their education during this time 


the grass and shrubbery in the vicinity, which | wij] be a full equivalent for their services. At | 
| the expiration of one year they will become full | 
A Vermont paper says the shores of Lake | nurses, and will receive an adequate salary, the | 


exact amount of which will be hereafter deter- 
mined by the committee, but must stay a second 


pleted, the nurses thus trained will receive diplo- 


The committee for nurses has made | 


mas certifying to their knowledge of nursing. 
their ability and good character. The most de- 
sirable age for candidates is from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years; they must be in sound 
health, and must present, on application, a cer- 
tificate from some responsible person as to their 
good character. After approval by the Super- 
intendent of the school, and the Resident Phy- 
sician of the hospital, they will be received for 
one month on probation. During this month, 
they will be boarded and lodged at the expense 
of the school, but will receive no compensation. 
They will be under the authority of the Resi- 
dent Physician and the Superintendent, and will 
be subject to the rules of the hospital. The in- 
struction includes the dressing of blisters, 
burns, sores and wounds; the application of fo- 
mentations, poultices and minor dressings; the 
application of leeches, externally and internally ; 
the administration of enemas, for men and wo- 
men; the management of trusses and appliances 
for uterine complaints ; the best methods of fric- 
tion to the body and extremities ; the best means 
for the moving of patients, changing their cloth- 
ing, and giving baths in bed; preventing bed- 
sores ; bandaging ; making bandages and rollers ; 
lining splints; making patient’s beds, and chang- 
ing sheets while the patientis in bed. The pupil 
will attend operations, and assist at them when 
desired. They will be taught to prepare every- 
thing needed for the sick, and to secure, as far 
as possible, proper ventilation; to observe ac- 
curately and report to the physician the state of 
the secretions, expectoration, pulse, skin, appe- 
tite, temperature of the body, mental condition, 
breathing, sleep, eruptions, effect of diet, or of 
stimulants, or of medicines. They will also be 
instructed with regard to the management of 
convalescents. MisseM. A. Wales, of 19 Brim- 
mer streets, is the secretary of the committee, 
who can be addressed by all desiring further in- 
formation. 
LECTURE ON ‘SA WINTER IN FLORIDA.” 

Some there are privileged, this warm weath- 
er, to go to the mountain-top or to the sounding 
sea; to them we know occurs sometimes an ex- 
pression of the inverse proposition that other 
some are privileged to stay athome. But ‘both 
are favored through their diverse fortune,” 
enough of variety stays and goes with either. 
Warmly waiting the call of duty that detained 
us from absence of mind or body from the main 
chance of home, last week, a note from Dr. 
Henderson of the Winthrop House kindly in- 
vited to a visit there one evening to hear Mr. 
C. R. Brainerd read his ‘‘Romance of a Winter 
in Florida.” This gentleman, of a refined taste 
and scientific thought, had just arrived from a 
protracted visit there, during which he had 
amassed much interesting statistical and local 
information. His review of the peculiarities of 
Florida, its climate, its flora, its old towns and 
new homesteads, its everglades and sinuous 
rivers with their monstrous inhabitants, is in 
the highest degree of interest to dwellers in the 
placid landscapes and busy cities of New Eng- 
land, so unlike and so strange is the detail. In 
the parlor of the Winthrop House about fifty 
were thus convened to hear the recital, and, 
knowing the fondness of our fellow-citizens to 
hear and to see any new thing, we could not 
fail to appreciate, and, while wondering, to 
wish that they at large may have opportunity to 
hear a story of such transcending interest as 
conveyed in his graphic description. Upon in- 
quiry, we learn that Mr. Brainerd designs to 
lecture upon these subjects when the season 
opens, for which we are confident he must have 
large and gratified audiences. Beginning by 
stating that Florida was a terra incognita to 
most New Englanders, from the hasty visits and 
cursory observation only possible to the passing 
traveller, Mr. Brainerd dilated its soil 
and its redundant growths, its present condition 
and its future possibilities and certainties, its 
destiny as a home for Northern and Eastern 
winter migration, cheaply and charmingly giv- 
ing fruit and flower for frost and snow. He 
spoke of the orange-groves, where the golden 
fruit ripens but does not fall by foree of wind, 
like our apples; but, tenacious to the tree, abides 
its time till plucked, or pushed from the weight- 
The rivers and 


upon 


ed branches by a new growth. 
their many denizens, various and curious fish, 
the alligator and his habits, with illustrations 
by means of well-preserved specimens, and, 
most wonderful, the devil-tish, that rare mon- 
ster of tropic waters, described by Victor Hugo, 
in his wealth of epithet and horror :— 

Some living thing, thin, rough, flat, cold, 
slimy, had twisted itself round his naked arm. 
It crept upward toward his chest. Its presence 
was like a tightening screw. Suddenly a large, 
round, flattened, glutinous mass ‘ssued from 
beneath the crevice of the rock. It was the 
center, its eight arms attached like spokes to a 
wheel. In the middle of this slimy mass ap- 
peared two eyes. They were fixed on Gilliatt. 
He recognized the devil-fish. 

Mr. Brainerd has a very fine specimen of this 
animal, said by Agassiz to be one of the largest 
taken. 
ture, we believe it will be of uncommon interest. 


Awaiting the announcement of his lec- 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
The largest amount ever paid at one entry of 
the Boston custom-house, was paid Tuesday 
by C. F. Hovey & Co. It was $102,461 in gold. 


s 
' 1,000,000; and the insurance on the whole is | 
oily about $200,000. The work of destruction | 
was begun at about two o'clock in the shed on | 
Galt’s wharf, where the steamer “Dirigo” was 
discharging her freight from New York. A 
large quantity of baled excelsior (light shavings 
for filling beds) was there, when suddenly, with | 
almost the rapidity of flashing powder, it was 
enveloped in flames. A spark from a pipe may 
have been the source of the mischie., but prob- 
ably the origin of the fire will never be cer- 
tainly known. The wind was: blowing off 
shore, and almost within the second minute 
from the appearance of the fire the Dirigo was 
wrapped in the reaching flames. For those on 
board there was but one chance for escape, and 
that was by jumping into the water. The ‘“Car- 
lotta,” which was lying just below, also caught 
fire, and from her decks others were forced to 
jump overboard. Every effort was made to 
save them, but unfortunately all could not be 
rescued. The steamer ‘‘Montreal” was loading 
at Atlantic wharf, but she had no steam up, and 
before she could be hauled away she too was 
burning. The ‘‘Falmouth” attempted to tow 
her away, but the tow-rope was pieced and too 
small, and so it parted. The three drifted with 
the ebb-tide down the channel, all ablaze from 
stem to stern. Meanwhile the tire had advanced 
up the wharf and was raging in the elevator, 
and it was not long before the flying embers 
caught the buildings on the wharves above men- 
tioned. which, in about two hours, were con- 
sumed. After the burning of Atlantic wharf 
the fire was got under control, although not un- 
til Franklin wharf had been somewhat damaged. 
And it was stopped at a critical point, for 
scarcely ten feet from the last building on fire, 
which now lies flat, was a two-story building 
full of kerosene oil. Two men. two women 
and a little girl were drowned—Frank Taylor, 
one of the crew of the ‘Dirigo,” and William 
Mattison, a steyedore, who was on the ‘Diri- 
go;” the women are Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, 
stewardess of the “Dirigo,” and Nellie Me- 
Carty, who was cleaning up on the same boat; 
and the child, the daughter of the stewardess. 
All of these were somewhat burned. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

On Monday morning between the Crawford 
and Profile Houses, White Mountains, six 
horses attached to the morning stage became 
frightened at the breaking of the pole, and ran, 
overturning the stage in their mad career. Mr. 
J. R. Donnell Kierl of Baltimore was instantly 
killed, and Mr. A. J. Butler, a banker from Adri- 
an, Michigan, fatally injured. The following 
are the names of those who were injured: Mr. 
and Miss Reeves of Phwnixville, Pa., probably 
fatally ; Chauncy G. Harrington of Worcester, 
Mass., seriously ; Austin G. Fox and Miss Fox, 
New York, seriously; J. S. Fox, slightly; Miss 
Emma Kennedy of Indianapolis, slightly; Mrs. 
Culbertson and daughter, of Lronton, Ohio, 
slightly ; Mrs. Lacroix of Ironton, O., arm brok- 
en and slightly injured on the head; two or 
three others slightly injured. It is believed 
all of the injured, with the exception possibly 
of Mr. and Miss Reeves, will recover. It was 
the first stage accident for years on the moun- 
tains. 

VERMONT. ° 

The hull of the *‘Confiance,” British flag- 
ship at the battle of Lake Champlain, is being 
raised from the botton of Plattsburg Bay. 
Many curiosities are found in the hull, among 
them a twenty-four pound ball, deeply imbedded 
in her timbers. It will be fitty-nine years the 
third of next month since the Confiance struck 
her flag to Commodore McDonough. 

IN GENERAL. 

A terrible disaster occurred on the Potomac 
river, Friday afternoon. The steamer Wawas- 
sett, having 117 passengers on board from the 
city of Washington, took fire, near Chatterton 
Landing. The vessel was run aground, but a 
large number of the passengers, in their terror, 
jumped into the water and were drowned. The 
number of those who perished, either by water 
or fire, is about seventy-five, the greater part 
of whom wee women and children. Sixty 
bodies have been recovered and some of them 
identified. It has transpired that at the time of 
the accident the boat was carrying three times 
the number of passengers permitted by the in- 
spector’s certificate. The officers and crew 
displayed great courage and firmness in their 
efforts to save the lives of the passengers, and 
the coroner’s jury has returned a verdict exon- 
erating them from all blame. The vessel 
burned to the water’s edge in about half an hour. 
Statements of the officers are to the effect that 
the most heart-rending incidents of the direful 
tragedy were the vain endeavors of those who 
were saved to rescue the women and children, 
who formed the majority of the passengers of 
the stcamer. The lamentable statement is made 
that quite a number of families were seeking 
the country for the heated and sickly term 
during the present month. There were there- 
fore comparatively few male passengers on 
board, and the females, not knowing what to do 
inthe emergeney, were capable of little more 
than frantic efforts to save the lives of their 
children. The excitement which existed can 
be judged trom the fact that the boat had nearly 
five hindred life preservers aboard, and only 
two were used—one placed by a gentleman upon 
a small child, his daughter, and one which he 
used himself. They were both saved. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ODD ARTICLES OF FURNITURE made to order. 
Also, repairing the most difficult properly treated, at 
STEVENS’s, 60L Washington street. 4 


3EFORE YOU START on a journey secure a general 
accident policy in the TRAVELERS INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY of Hartford. PLUMMER, Agent, 8? Washington 
street, 


The EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY are closing out 
al GREATLY REDUCED PRICES their entire stock of 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods and 
Umbrellas. Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 

july26 6t 


SiR WALTER RALEIGH, when he introduced To- 
baeco in England, could bardly have toreseen the 
day when so choice an assortment of CIGARS should 
be open to the public as is now offered at 

JAMES DINGLEY & CO.’s, 
90 and 1585 Washington street. 


A Drov.—A little drop of comfort once or twice 4 
day lengthens life and smooths the reugh places 





The board of health has pronounced against | 
unwholesome fruit and vegetables, and the | 
chief of police has ordered his officers to prose- 
cute all offenders against the law forbidding 
their sale. 

A demonstration toward the 
the prohibitory law was made Tuesday among 
the wholesale dealers. Early in the day two 
squads of officers went to the store of Shay 
Brothers on kliot street, and M. F. Regan, 7 
Albany street. About $2000 worth of liquor 
were seized at cach of these places. Other 
places were next visited, among them Michael 
O’Brien’s, 50 Kneeland street, John Crane’s, 145 | 
Pleasant street, Thomas Skelly’s, 155 Shawmut 
avenue, and William A. Durgin’s, on Tyler 
street, where small quantities of liquor were 
seized. 

The plans for the new Shawmut avenue Bap- | 
tist church, to be built in order to prevent Dr. 
Lorimer from accepting the call to Tremont | 
Temple, are completed. It will stand 


enforcement of | 


at the | 
corner of Columbus avenue, Chester park and 
Wellington street, and will be 150 by 113 feet. | 
The auditorium will be a novelty in New Eng- | 
land church architecture, being in the form of 
a semi-circle, with the floor inclined five feet 
in forty-eight, the pews in perfect circles, with | 
eighteen radiating aisles, thus concentrating the } 
sight on one point. The seating capacity will | 
be 220U. The cost of the land is 870.000, and 
that of the building will reach $100,000 more. | 
It is to be done in six months. H 
MASSACHUSETTS. | 

The schooner ‘*‘Membrino Chief,” Captain | 
McQuinn, which sailed from Gloucester for | 
Greenland, May 23, to try the halibut fishery | 
in those waters, returned last Wednesday, hav- 
ing failed to secure a fare. 

Messrs. Wm. Blake & Co., of Boston, have 
just completed a chime of nine bells for the ed- 
ifice now nearly finished for Grace church par- 
ish, Newton. The weight of. the largest is 2150 
pounds; of the smallest, 205 pounds; and of the 
whole nine, 8296 pounds. The chime cost 34400, 
and is the gift of Mrs. Elizabeth T. Eldridge. | 

Richard Salter Storrs, D. D., the venerable 
pastor of the First Congregat‘onal church of | 
Braintree, died on Monday at the advanced age , 
of eighty-six years. His ministeral career has | 
been exceptionally remarkable, he having en- 
tered the ministry when a young man and con- | 
tinued as pastor of one church until the day of | 
his death, his pastorate lasting sixty-two years. | 
He belongs to a long line of ministers, his fa- | 
ther having borne the same name. He was 
born at Long Meadow, neur Springfield, in 
1787: graduated at Williams College in 1807, 
and on July 3, 1311, at the age of twenty-four 
years, was installed as pastor of the church in 
Braintree. 


MAINB. 
| The Democratic Sta convention was held | 
| in Portland Tuesday. In numbers it was few, 
| 
| 





but it was made up of the real old stock. The 
resolutions adopted were very long and about 
what might have been expected in all other re- 
spects. Joseph Titcomb was nominated for 
governor on second baliot. 
| Another very destructive fire took place in 
| Portland on Saturday afternoon. Three steam- | 
ers were burned—the ‘‘Montreal,” running to | 
} 
' 
j 








Boston, the “Dirigo,” running to New York, | 
and the ‘‘Carlotta,” running to Halifax. Galt’s 
| and Atlantic wharves, the only grain elevator 
| in the city, a bonded warehouse, several small- 
| er buildings and freight sheds, and a considera- 


total loss is now estimated at f.om $600,000 to 


| DINGLEY & Co., “and 1565 Washington street, 


| ACTER, Will be established conclusively for any cus- 


| stock of wines in the city. 
} and will repay a visit. 


over. The celebrated EXTRACT OF RYE is 4 pure 
stimulant, freed from all bad qualities. Sold in bot- 
tles and by the grocers and apothecaries. JAMES 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY.—A word of advice is never 
out of place, especially to dyspepties, who are prone 
to let the distemper which affects them get the upper 
hand almost before they know of its presence, To 
those who have suffered from this distressing compan- 
ion we can heartily recommend White’s Specialty as 


possessing those virtues which will restore health to 
the most disheartened victim. From personal knowl- 
edge of its virtues we speak and 
that there is balm in Gilead, and a physician in 
White's specialty.— Boston News, tf july26 


assure our readers 


THE ABSOLUTE PURITY of our Rhine, Moselle and 
Champagne Wines, as well as their GENUINE CHAR- 


tomer or Visitor, Evidence in writing, the judgment 
of experts, and any practical test, will be offered. 

The severe-t scrutiny and the closest comparison 
is invited! 

We know that we have the largest and most varied 
Our cellars are now filled 
We shall be pleased to show 
customers through them, 

The list is too extensive 
nary notice. 

For the best, soundest and most delicious light 
wines of all grades, visit our Weinstube. M. ENGLE- 
HARDT & Co,, Sl Washington Room 13, 
up stairs. 


for the limits of an ordi- 


street, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC.—It having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
and 
represented as, “Cook's Celebrated Ale.” we nereby 
eaution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled *MeCormick’s Patent, Nov. 16, 
teissued January 1s7u.” 

The only persons ia Boston possessing the right to 
bottle our Ales are Col. P. T. HANLEY, No. 1465 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 

ISAAC COOK & CO., 
Depot, No. 25 Central street 


have been selling our Ales under the name of, 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS pay- for a quarter's instruc- 
tionin any department. under the most eminent mas- 
ters, and for collateral advantages, equivalent to 
SEVENTY-FIVE LESSONS in addition, without 
extra charge. at the NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass. Largest Music 
School in the World. situations procured for com- 
petent pupils. Fall Term opens September With, 
Send for circular to 


augy at E. TOURJEE, Director, 


BOSTON 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIU 
154 TREMONT STREET. 
Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 
Classes limited to four pupils only. 
Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
Schoo] in America. 

Only the best teachers engaged. 
Organ practice free to Students. 


UGUST 16, 1873. 











MERCANTILE 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 


that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex 
dress protection of depositors. 3m my3 


YOUNG LADIES 
INTENDING TO PASS THE HARVARD EXAMI- 
NATIONS FOR WOMEN next year, or who think of 
entering Beston University or other Colleges, are in- 
Vited to consider the advantages of 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
which has sent young men to Harvard annually for 
forty-five years, and has recently prepared seyer:! 


young ladies for College. july te 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


WILL OFFER AT RETAIL, on MONDAY, Aug. Is. 





Hamburg Edgings, 
FLOUNCINGS AND INSERTIONS, 


25 Cents Per Yard and Upward. 


STOCK OF 


Also, a Magnifieent Line 


REAL YAK 


Laces and Edgings, 


SPANISH LACES AND EDGINGS, 
Llama Jackets, 
LACE POINTS AND VEILS, 


BARBES AND COIFFURES. 


Paris Flowers and Feathers, Jet Oxidized 
Goods, Belts, Chatelains, etc. 


GREAT SALE 
Summer Hats, 


For Young Ladies, Misses and Children, 
ENTIRE FRESH INVOICES. 
CHEAPEST GOODS EVER OFFERED IN BOSTON 
2000 DOZEN 
At 25 Cents cach and Upwards, 

AT RETAIL, 


—AT— 


Cushman & Brooks, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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SPECIAL SALE 


—OF— 


FINE WOOLEN 
Summer Clothing, 


—BY— 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 


COMMENCING ON MONDAY, AUGUST 18. 


We propose to sell in our Retail Clothing Depart- 
ment, a large proportion of the balance of our stock 
of light Wovlen clothing—to close our lots at once— 
as follows :— 


Coats...........$10 OO; Former price $12 to $18 
Pantaloons.... 5 00. bs , 6to10 
Vests........... - 250. “ fs 3to & 


The materials from which nearly all these lots are 
made have been imported by ourselves, this year, 
and are from the best manufacturers in Scotland and 
West of England. 

Every garment has been made in our own work- 
shops, this season. in the best possible manner. 

To prevent misunderstanding, we wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that we do not reduce the price of 
all the goods in our stuck—this being a special sale to 
dispose of a surplus of thin woolen clothing, in order 
make room for Fall and Winter Goods—and those 
who make an early selection will tind some of the 
best bargains we have ever offered. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington St. 


BETWEEN COURT STREET AND CORNHILL, 


augls It 


A SPLENDID SABBATH 
SCHOOL BOOK! 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


Verily 
A River of 
elody ane 
Beauty—Abounding 
in bright, taking, sing- 
able music whieh the 
Sabbath Sehool children 
and home boys and girls will not 
need much drilling to learn and ap- 
preciate, As in our unequalled Church 
Book, the = eee CAN TUNE Book ” 


River Life 


in this we have drawn on 
many well-known writers of Sabbath 

School Music, the very best in the 
country, to whose united ef: 

forts we owe this new and 

popular Sabbath 
School Book, edit- 
ed by Messrs, 


—s0 


PERKINS 
River “itn” Life 


Its Success Cannot be Doubted. 
Be SEND ORDERS EARLY. 
PRICE $30 per l00, 


Sample copies 30 cents each, Sent post-pa id. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


aug tf 


VERY SAFE 
—AND— 


VERY PROFITABLE. 


At the present rate of gold. DIVIDENDs, SUR- 
PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 
Inay be converted into a 


TEN PER CENT. NEW ENGLAND IN- 
VESTMENT 


By the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 
ING FUND GOLD BONDS of the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, ST. JOHNSBURY 
AND ESSEX CO. RAILROADS, 

117 MILES LONG. from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


Vermont Division of the Portland and Og- 
densburcth R. R. Trunk Line. 

The very large sales of the past few months leave 
but a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid 
pushing of the road to completion insures an EARLY 
AND A LARGE ADVANCE on their market ralue. 
k. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
FAIRBANKS & CO..311 Broadway, New York; 
FAIRBANKS. BROWN & Co., 2 Milk street, Boston; 

Financial Agents. 

For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS! 


Closed Till September Ist. 


tr 








In October we will remove to 25 Winter Street, 
where our customers will find a first-class place with 
facilities never before offered, including an Elevator. 


ALLEN, 
TEMPLE PLACE. 


tt 


24 
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SAFES. 


HALL’S 
SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, 


WITH A CAPITAL OF HALF A MILLION 
DOLLARS, 

Has a reputation worth ten times that 
amount, as their entire losses in 27 years 
don’t amount to ome quarter of one per 
cent, 

Look out for Counterfeits. 

See that HALL’S NAME is on every 
Safe, if you want a Fire or Burglar 








Apply for Circulars to 
july26 JULIUS EICHBERG, Director, 


Proof. 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION, | 


Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State | 


| 


| 


_ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


ISLES OF SHOALS, 


Smutty Nose Island, 


Scene of the Wagner Murder, 


ON THURSDAY, AUGUST 21, 1873, 
At 0 A. M., Punctually. 


STEAMER STAMFORD 


Leaves LEWIS WHARF, coasts along the north 
shore, passing Nahant and Swampscott, touches at 
«sloucester, passes close to the Twin Light Houses 
on Thacher’s Island, thence to Isles of Shoals. The 
boat will go within 300 feet of the house where the 
Wagner murder was committed and the rocks where 
Mrs. Hontvelt concealed herself. and will likewise 
ive a full view of all the islands comprising the 
sles of Shoals. The steamer will then return to. 
Gloucester, giving passengers ample time for re- 
freshments and recreation, thence to Boston, arriv- 
ing about 8 P.M. 


The German Band on board all day. 

To ensure ease and comfort, only 600 tickets will 
be issued, and are for sale at T. J. Dunbar & Co's, .70 
Broad street and 613 Washington street. at Lewis 
whart, also at H. P. Kendrick’s, Traveller office. 

Single ticketa, $2; Double Tickets (lady and gent.), 
Purchase your tickets early. The limit wil! posi- 
tively not be exceeded. 

In case the weather should prove unfavorable, the 
Excursion will be postponed and tickets good for a 
later day. It auglé 


YARMOUTH CAMP MEETING, 
CLOSES Aug. 20th, 1873. 

Oars leave Old Colony Depot, Boston, 

At 3, 11.30 (Express) A. M., 4 (Express), 6 P.M. 
Returning, leave Camp station at 5.10,7.00 (Express), 
10.50 (Express) A. M.. 2.16 P.M. Excursion Tickets 
for the Round Trip, $2.70. J. R. KENDRICK, 

auglé it Superintendent Old Colony Railroad. 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR 


_ AT — 
MYSTIC PARK 
(NEAR BOSTON), 
September 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1873. 


$30,000 
In Premiums sand Gratuities for Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Products of the Farm and 
Mechanic Arts. 


$42,000 
Offered as Special Premiums for Trotting Horses. 
Entries in this class close August 22.1, inst. 
For Premium List. snd any information, apply at 
the Secretary’s Office, No. s Studio Building, Boston. 
DANIEL NEEDHAM, 
see'y New England Agricultural society. 
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FROM THIS DATE 
ALL OUR 


LIGHT-WEIGHT CLOTHS 


Will be made to measure at 30 per cent. Dis- 
count, Also all our 
MEDIUM AND LIGHT-WEIGHT 
CLOTHING 
Will be offered at the same REDUCTION. 

We have a lot of Clothing of tine material and well 
made, a little out of style. but just the thing for busi 
Ness or home use, travelling, vacation and country 
life generally. This is marked at prices 
Regardless of Cost and are great Bargains. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 
TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
30 Washington Street, Boston. 


ISAAC COOKk 


STOCK ALE. 


aug st 


& CO.’S 


By reason of our patrons calling upen us so fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our Store, we have deter 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its puriiy and quality, the follow- 
ing litter trom Dr. 8. DANA HAYES, State Assayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 

No. 20 STATE STREET, Boston, 
Messrs. ISAAC Cook & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of MeCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and whichis not 
visible, re removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
uable constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filter, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully, S. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts, 
28th April, i871. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bbls., Halt Bois. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use,) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

ae The attention EXPRESSMEN and GRO 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement. 


ISAAC COOK & CO., 
25 CENTRAL STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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THE HALL TREADLE 
—FOR— 
Sewing Machines 
—AND— 


OTHER PURPOSES. 


aug 







This valuable Invention has been purchased by the 
HALL TREADLE MAN'E'G CO.,, just organ- 
ized under the General Laws of Marsachusetts, with 
a Capital of $500,000, 

Office and Sales Rooms, 133 Tremont street, between 
Winter street and Temple place--Manufactory at 
Boston Highlands. where they have perfected, at 
large expense, the finest sett of Tools and Machinery, 
for the construction Of such work, possible to be 
made, with capacity sufficient to supply an unlimited 
number or Treadles at short notice. 

This Treadle is acknowledged by our highest Med- 
ical Authorities, our most skillful Mechanies and 
Scientific men, to be the most valuable and humane 
improvement ever made upon the Sewing Machine. 
It saves more than one-half the labor of running the 
machine, and so facilitates the operation that a much 
larger amount of work, and of very much better 
quality, can be done in the same time than with the 
commou crank Treadle. 

It is applicable to any sewing machine, and obvi- 
ates entirely the injurious effects upon the system of 
the operator, so offen paintully experienced, and 50 
frequently alluded to by our best Medical authorities. 

The motion of the foot is so natural and easy, and 
the labor of the hands so light and simple. that it re- 
quires very little experience t> acquire perfect con 
trol of the machine—achild can run it with ease. 

5000 of these ‘Treadles are now in use in Boston and 
vicinity, all to the entire satisfaction and delight 0 
the operators, 

This Treadle has been thoroughly examined, tested 
and approved, by the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health. (See official report. is72.) The Mass. Medi- 
cal Society. (See circular.) The Mass, Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association. (Seecircular.) And wealso 
refer to all persons who have them in use. 

The public are invited to examine these Treadles 
in use at our Rooms, when the advantages over all 
others can be readily seen. 

First-class Sewing Machines of all the popular 
manufacturers For Sale, to which the HALL TREA- 
DLE will be applied FREE OF CHARGE and war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction. 

Agents wanted. Send tor Circular. 
Address, 


HALL TREADLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


FRANK TRIPP, 


Treasurer and General Manager, 


133 Tremont St., Boston 
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CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CU | Bey ae BE Bs FOR, 
WHARF TO LEASE. 

Sealed Proposals will be received at the office of 
Superintendent ot Public Lands. City Hall, till Tues- 
day August 19th, at 1 P.M. for leasing 30,000 feet of 
Whart and bulldings thereon, situated) on Albany 
street and opposite the City Hospital. 

For particulate inquire as above. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all proposals. 

By order of the Committee on Public poor 
HIRAM EMERY, Chairman. 
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\ BU gs wae) eee 9 OF BOSTON. 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


There will be an examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Boston Normal School, at the School- 
house in West Newton street, FRIDAY, September 
5, 1373, at 10 o'clock A. M. 





i 
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! 
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A diploma ot graduation from either of the Boston 
High schools will be considered evidence of qualifi- 
cation for admission. Candidates not graduates of 
the Boston High Schools must be prepared to pass am 
examination in the ordinary High School studies, and 
must present evidence of good moral churacter. 
augl6 3t L. DUNTON, Head Master. 


Soko EVE. BOs AE 
ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 








O 





N. 


The Annual Report of the School Committee is 
ready for distribution, and copies may be had at the 
Rooms of the Board at the City Hall. 

; BARNARD CAPEN, 
july26 48 Secretary of the School Committee, 


NITY OF BOSTOR. 
SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


_ ‘TREASURER’S OFFICE, Crry Hatt. 
The City Treasurer is daly authorized to issue Six 











Per Cent. Currency Bonds of the City of Boston, 
payable in twenty or thirty years, with coupons or 
registered, in Bonds of not less than one thousand 
dollars, interest — semi-annually. 

"RED 


ERIC U. TRACY, 


July 30, 1873. Jit 3 
aug? a City esi” 
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Relics of Royalty. 


—— 













DENTOWN.—THE ANCIEN 
EXILED KING.—MODERN IM 
ETC. 


Jersey. I L 
touching the outskirts of this lovely little coun- 
try retreat, he built himself a new palace, laid 
out a park around it in the style of the Escurial 
grounds, planted statuary on every knoll, lev- 
eled winding drives through clustering oaks, 
embellished a little Jersey lake to look like his 


pleasure boats for it, ; i n 
the most intensely free, liberty-loving State « 
the Union, reigned over his little aristocratic 
court as grandly as if exile were but a word 
that had no meaning, and courts and courtiers 
were indigenous tu Jersey soil. With him were 
his wife, Prince Murat, his brother-in-law ; 
Monsieur Maillard, his secretary; one or two 
other gentlemen who remained faithful to his 
fortunes, and a large retinue of servants. This 
was as long ago as 1818, and however stormy 
mav have been the fate of the Bonapartes in 
Europe one would think that in this far Western 
wild, right among scenes that were still fragrant 
of the great struggle of ’76 for human liberty, 
Joseph Bonaparte need have had no apprehen- 
sion of Bourbon machinations or schemes of 
the allies. Nevertheless such fears seemed to 
have compassed him about in his waking and 
sleeping hours. He seems, indeed, to have 
brooded despondingly over the possibilities of 
his abduction or assassination, and not even the 
cheering counsel of his American wife could 
relieve him from his apprehensions. On the 
highest point of his ‘‘pelatial” estate he buiit 
an observatury—a tall tower, hidden among the 
huge oaks of his park, whence he could scan 
the Delaware river up and down for many miles 
for the French frigates or Spanish men-of-war 
that might be despatched to secure him. He 
also dug subterranean passages all through his 
grounds, the doors of which were of iron, and 
could be closed and bolted on the inside, and 
which led seemingly into the bowels of the 
earth and had no egress. Signs of these cay- 
erns still remain. The entrances are mostly 
bricked up; but in one or two cases the roofing 
has been broken through, and the narrow road- 
way, walled all round with brick, high enough 
for a tall man and wide enough for three te go 
abreast, are still plainly visible to the curious. 
It seems strange to us that such precautions 
could ever have been deemed necessary, but we 
must remember that in those days news traveled 
slowly. ‘The first intimation Joseph Bonaparte 
might ever have of a demand for him by his 
allied enemies was quite likely to have been 
the sailing of a hostile trigate up the Delaware. 

The palace of the exiled king (and old men 
about Bordentown still call it the palace) was 
a brick mansion covered with white plaster. It 
had its grand hall and staircases, its great din- 
ing-rooms, its narble mantels with sculpture of 
marvellous workmanship covering every inch of 
their fronts, its hangings and tapestry, and, in- 
deed, all the regal appointments of a king’s court 
except men-at-arms. The loyalty of New Jer- 
sey was not to be shocked by any such imperial 
display. The place, in sorrowful remembrance 
of the exiled home of the greater brother, was 
called “St. Helena.” It covered 1100 acres, 
and is now said to be worth $200,000, Prince 
Murat owned a number of smaller houses on a 
small plot of land adjoining it, and Monsieur 
Maillard built himself a mansion quite stately 
for those times on a plot just across the main 
road from Murat’s. ‘The Bonapartes have long 
since ceased to own the property. The ‘Pal- 
ace” has been pulled down and a modern resi- 
dence, *twith gas, and hot and cold water,” has 
taken its place; the statuary on the grounds 
have been removed and sold, most of them un- 
der a modern auctioneer’s hammer; the beauti- 
ful drives are halt overgrown with wild grass, 
the lake is a shabby, weed-covered frog-pond, 
and the “ Park” is the prey of vulgar little 
boys from Bordentown. ‘The old garden-house 
of His Majesty remains intact, with its  plas- 
tered brick walls, its antique cornices, its wide 
doorway, and its narrow, heavy, shuttered win- 
dows. The very cupboard of the old Bona- 
parte remains in it, and now serves to hold the 
homely dinner service of the gardener and_ his 
wife; and an old painting, cracked and flawed 
with age, which the royal exile prized as a rare 
specimen of the old masters, now hangs in the 
gardener’s hall, and accumulates on its aged 
surface the dust and smoke that happen to es- 
cape from the cleanly kitchen of the gardener’s 
wite. The marble mantels serve to adorn the 
new owner's residence; and the lake house 
which the King of Spain built tor his boatman 
remains intact, untenanted and useless. The 
Maillard residence has become a beautiful home 
of modern conveniences. As for the mansions 
of Prince Murat, alas! they are diminutive 
tenement houses. The prints of greasy hands 
are on their door-posts, and garbage barrels 
stand in their fronts. For about fifteen years 
Joseph Bonaparte and his friends held their 
court on this beautiful spot. About 1832 he 
and his wife went to Florence, Italy, and there 
he died. In his will the property here was be- 


queathed to his Secretary, Monsieur Maillard, | 


who was also his nephew. Many years later 
the son of Monsieur Maillard, falling heir to 
the property, sold it toa Mr. Becket, a Phila- 
delphia broker, and departed tor California, 
where he is supposed to be still living. Mr. 
Becket died about two years ago, leaving a son, 
who is in England, and a widow, who lives in 
Philadelphia. ‘The property, which had mean- 
time been divided op somewhat by sales, was 
left in charge of a servant, who, with his wife 
and children, occupy the main residence, and a 


gardener, a Scotchman named McLean, who | 


occupies the old garden-house, cultivates pota- 
toes and corn, and quictly weeds his way. 

Last Friday week a litthke woman, dressed in 
black, debarked from the Philadelphia train at 
this station, gave her trunk-check to an express- 
man and asked him to take it and her with it to 
“St. Helena.” Tho expressman did not know 
what place was meant, that designation of the 
place having passed out of the memory of al- 
most the oldest inhabitant. When she said the 
Bonaparte place, liowever, the expressman 
knew what she meant, and very promptly car- 
ried her and her trunk to the Becket mansion. 
Betore the servant and his wife could recover 
from their astonishment at this apparition the 
little woman and her trunk were landed in the 
hallway, and the servant was informed, as mad- 


ame took her seat on one of the settees in the | 


rotunda, that she owned all the property and 
had come to take possession. Here was a sit- 
uation. 

“You own all the property?” said the ser- 
vant in charge, terror-stricken. 

“Yes,” said the little woman, with an almost 
mperceptible French accent, and with quite a 
noticeable air of French dignity and grace, ‘I 
am heir of the Bonapartes and own this prop- 
erty.” 

“But Mrs. Becket now owns it,” said the man | 
in charge. ‘The Bonapartes sold it long ago.” | 

“The talse heirs sold it,” replied the little wo- 
man, “and they had no right todo so. Pray 
understand me. IT have nothing to say against 
your occupancy of the house, as you labored 
under a mistake. But Lam here to take pos- 
session, and I will bring on my proofs at once. 
I want you to remain—you and your wife and | 
children. Be sure I feel no hostility to you. 
Now please bring in my trunk.” : 

This winning speech was accompanied by 
such an air of dignity and of self-contidence. 
and, indeed, with such a gtacetul condescen- | 
sion, that the man in charge was bewildered 
and mechanically hauled in her trunk, a rude, 
brass-nailed, old-fasbioned affair, and put him- 
self, apparently, entirely under the orders of 
the new proprietor. fe made her comfortable 
in the rotunda, there being no bedrooms in a 
condition for the reception. of guests in. the 
house, and actually had his wife tender the! 
stranger food and refreshment, which the latter 
curteously accepted. When his bewllderment 
subsided, however, the servant in charge sent 
for McLean, the gardener. That astute individ- 
ual assailed the new comer on her rights to the 
property and questioned her. : 

“Lam the granddaughter of Maria Louisa,” 
said she, *and daughter of Lady Bonaparte. 
Young Prince Bonaparte, who tought im the 
Federal army here during the war of Southern 
independence, is my son.” 

The Scotenman thought he was pretty well 
posted on the genealogy of the Bonapartes, but 
he confessed this puzzled him. He did net know 
that Maria Louisa had a daughter called Lady 
Bonaparte, and he doubted the existence of anv 
Prince Bonaparte in the Federal army. As to 
the lady being of French descent there could 
be no doubt. In addition to her French accent, | 
her manners were of the decided French char- | 

acter, and her face, thin and nervous, with its 
black, searching eyes deep-set in their sockets. 
and her raven hair, all indicated her French Je- 
scent. The Scotchman being nonplussed, it 
was agreed upon to report the case to the attor- 
ney of the estate. Thisis Mr. Garrit C. Can- 
non; but he, veing away at Saratoga, his part. 
ner, Mr. English, was called upon. He waited on | 
the lady and informed her as politely as possible 
that her claims were not tenable and he must 
ask her to leave the premises. She said that 
she would readily give him the genealogical 
table by which she claimed her descent from 
Joseph Bonaparte, and he could not refuse to 
listen. 

**My name,” said she, “is Mrs. John Lewis, 
and I live in Richmond, Va. My mother was 
Lady Bonaparte, the daughter of Maria Louisa, 
and my father was Joseph MacLean of Scot- 
land.” } 

It was suggested that she might be related to | 
the gardener, but neither Party would hear to | 


that. j 
i 
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BONAPARTE IN BOR- 
THE HOME OF JOSEPH por COURT OF THE 
PROVEMENTS, 


When Josepb Bonaparte fled, at his g-eater 
brother’s disaster, from his grand court in Mad- 
rid, he established himself in Bordentown, N ew 
On a heavily-wovded hillside, just 


loved Lake of Geneva, built a little navy of 
and here, in the midst - 
0 


/of money given him by the state for his privy 


I own property to the val 


‘0. 
pry © doen) A Mr. Mannin 


of $80,000 in South Carolina. 
guage began to be incoherent. 


parte property ; ¢ 
keeping it for me; I own it all. I 
descendant of the Bonaparte family. | 
Cherokee blood in my veins, and that is why 


America.” 
the mad Ophelia. 


the most incoherent portions would embellish 
her language with the bewitching vivacity and 
grace so peculiar to her nation. 
‘You claim to be the daughter of one of the 
Bonapartes, then?” asked Mr. English. 
“The adopted daughter,” said she. 
Mr. English thereupon informed her that she 
would be cared for by the inmates of the house 
until she could arrange for some other stopping 
place ; but that there were no suitable rooms in 
the mansion and she must go away. “She said 
she would go to West Point and see Gen. 
Sherman and the officers of the government, 
who had to see her claim established; and so, 
after remaining one night under the roof, or 
rather the substitute for the roof of her royal 
ancestor, the unfortunate little woman departed, 
taking her trunk along in the express wagon, 
and to the last wearing the old air of courteous 
condescension as winning and graceful as if she 
were being escorted by handsome gallants amid 
all the regal regalia of a court to take her seat 
upon her royal-ancestor’s throne. Nothing has 
been heard of her since. 





Queen Victoria. 

om 
HER PRIVATE FORTUNE.—THE CROWN Es- 
TATES.—PRINCE ALBERT’S WILL. 

Upon the subject of their private fortunes the 
sovereigns of England, from Henry VIII. to 
Victoria, bave always preserved a curious reti- 
cence and secresy. Not long ago a gentleman 
went to Doctors Commons, and after tendering 
the usual fee demanded permission to examine 
the wills of all the Kings and Queens from Henry 
VILL. down. He was told that not one of these 
wills was on file there, and that they were in 
the custody of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The gentleman crossed the river to Lambeth, 
found the archbishop and made his request to 
him. Butthe archbishop replied that he was 
not in possession of any of the wills, and had 
not the slightest idea where they were. After 
the death of George I., when George II. first 
received his ministers, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury produced the will of the deceased mon- 
arch, but George LI. instantly took the parch- 
ment and put it in his pocket, and nothing more 
was ever heard of it. The wills of all subjects 
must be proved and recorded at Doctors Com- 
mons; but the will of an English sovereign is 
always kept secret, and whether its provisions 
| are executed or not seems to depend wholly on 
the pleasure of his successor. Now, Prince 
Albert was not a sovereign, but his will has 
been kept a secret to this day, and no one knows 
whatit contained. ‘The rumor is that the prince 
left everything to the queen, and that he also 
laid injunctions upon her not to convert any of. 
the property into money for the purpose of giv- 
ing the money to the Prince of Wales. That 
young gentleman, it may be remembered, was 
in disgrace with his papa at the time of the lat- 
ter’s death—indeed, the death itself was the 
| consequence of a cold caught on a sudden jour- 
| ney to Oxford, whither Prince Albert had been 
summoned in haste to get his son out of a dis- 
graceful and dangerous scrape in which he was 
involved. 

No one at the present day knows exactly what 
are ‘‘the private estates” of the queen. The 
estate of Balmoral and the Osborne estates are 
| known, and their value can be estimated, but 
there are in addition the ‘Kensington estates,” 
of which no one but the queen and her private 
agents know anything. When the plan for the 
construction of the South Kensington Museum 
| was first devised there were miles of unoccu- 
| pied land lying around the spot chosen for the 
great collection of buildings now known as the 
Exhibition, the Museum, and Albert Hall; 
and there were other miles of streets only 
partly built, and having for the most part 
cheap and poor houses upon them. A _ little 
“ring” was formed. Prince Albert, Mr. Dilke 
(afterwards Sir C. W. Dilke) and two or three 
others composed it, and by this ring the greater 
part of this property was quietly bought up be- 
tore the plan for the Museum, etc., was made 
public. ‘This was more than twenty years ago. 
The whole of that region is now densely covered 
with fine houses, and what cost only a few hun- 
dred thousands is now worth many millions. 
Prince Albert’s share of this is now the property 
of the queen, and these ‘‘Kensington estates” 
are in themselves a large fortune. Altogether, 
in money and in landed property, to say noth- 
ing of the jewels, Her Maiesty is supposed to 
possess something like £6,000,000_ sterling, 
while no one really knows how much she has; 
}and the amount may be £16,000,000, or even 
£60,000,000, tor aught any one can show to the 
contrary. 

Now it happens that there is a law called ‘the 
crown private estates act”’—a law so fearfully 
and wonderfully made that no two lawyers can 
be found to agree as to what it really means. 
One of its provisions, it appears, forbids the 
crown bequeathing to the heir-apparent any of 
the private estates of land, although these es-! 
tates may all be sold, and the money received 
|for them may be given to him; and another: 
| provision prohibits the crown from disposing of 

any of these estates “privately.” although the 
lawyers are at variance as to what “privately” 
may mean. Be all this as it may, it seems that 
the queen wishes to do something with some of 
her private estates, and that the law is supposed 
to stand in the way of the doing of this thing. 
Her Majesty probably wishes to give something 
to the Duke of Edinburgh upon his approaching 
marriage, or perhaps she has some other design. 
At all events she has consulted her private law- 
yers, and they have recommended an alteration 
of the law, Mr. Gladstone is willing—a bill tor 
the alteration of the “crown private estates act” 
has been prepared, and it came up for its second 
| reading in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
| night. ) 
| the House had not viewed this proposal with 
) approbation, and a debate oceurred in which 
some curious things were said. Mr. Gladstone 
| explained that the bill would enable the sover- 
eign to bequeath any property she might pos- 
| Sess to the Prince of Wales. Lawyers differed 
j In opinion as to whether she did not now have 
| this right; but the weight of opinion was against 
jit. In the reign of George IIL. Parliament had 
made a distinction between the estate held by 
| the crown as the crown, and those held by the 
| Sovereign as a private person; the former could 
not be alienated, the latter might be sold or 
given away at pleasure. But it also appeared 
that the sovereign might buy private estates out 











purse. (It is suspected that the queen has used 
the money voted to her in order to act like a 
queen to buy property.) There might be a good | 
reason for forbidding the queen to give any 
property to the Prince of Wales—for it might 
be well to have the future king not tuo rich— 
but at present, while she could not convey a 
real estate to the prince, she could sell it, give 
him the money, and tell him to buy areal estate 
with it. All this was ‘ta miserable shred of a 
system which either ought not to exist at all or to 
exist in full force.” 

It had been urged, said Mr. Gladstone, that | 
it was not constitutional that a great mass of! 
property should be permitted to accumulate in 
the hands of the sovereign; that the sovereign 
should depend upon Parliament, and that the 
possession of great property would have a ten- 
deney to disturb the relations which existed be- 
tween the sovereign and Parliament. What he 
would say in answer was this, that there was not 
the smallest likelibood that the House would 
ever undergo the slightest trouble from the 


} 
| 
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“J fall heir to this property {by the will of 
Mary Whitlock, who perished before I was born 


in the burning of the theater at Richmond me 
ue 


y| 


has charge of it.” Here the poor lady’s lany 


“I,claim,” said she, musingly, ‘‘all the Bona- 
the gardener, Mr. McLean, is 
I am a pure 
I have 


they call me the Key of the United States of 
She said this with the grace and sweetness of 


She looked as if she was 
talking the plainest common sense, and even at 


THE COMMONWEAL 


somé 0} 
fase te hund 
cases. 


ereign. 


crown testaments were kept secret; secondly, 


of the savings she had made in the allowance 
given her to keep up the dignity of the crown, 
she had done wrong; thirdly, that where there 


something wrong; fourthly, that if this bill 
passed the successor to the throne might be 
placed in a position quite independent of Parlia- 
ment as regards money: fifthly, that ‘the 
crown” often meant the cabinet, and that it 


large independent revenues; and sixthly, that 
if there were large independent private estates 
belonging to the crown, the crown ought to give 
its children marriage-portions out of these es- 
tates, instead of coming to Parliament for these 
allowances. This wasa very hard hit, and it 
produced a sensation; but the government had 
made a ‘‘ whip,” and the bill passed its second 
reading by a majority of 167 to 35. 
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efence. 


The Tichborne D 
Kesett 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CASE. 


The counsel for the Tichborne claimant be- 
gan his opening speech for the defence on the 
22d July, being the fifty-eighth day of the trial. 
Before he began his address, Dr. Kenealy asked 
and obtained permission to make his speech 
without his wig, the day being exceedingly hot. 
He apologized for his slight acquaintance with 
some parts of the case by saying that he only 
began ts receive his papers three weeks before 
the trial began, and had not read one-tenth of 
the case when the proceedings opened. He 
then began his address in defence. He re- 
ferred to the fact that there were twenty-six 
charges of perjury against the defendant, and 
more than two thousand direct falsehoods al- 
leged. Having taken Mr. Hawkins to task for 
levity in conducting his case, Dr. Kenealy said 
that while the government had paid hundreds 
and thousands of pounds for witnesses, he had 
hosts of other witnesses who were coming for- 
ward at their own expense to swear that the 
defendant was Sir Roger Tichborne. He then 
referred to two or three cases that might be 
compared with this, and then came to his own 
version of the Tichborne affair, and his expla- 
nation of the strange contradictions in the de- 
fendant. Roger Tichborne, he said, was ‘‘the 
victim of his own recklessness.” His mother 
never could trust him, and ‘tyou may be sure 
the mother’s instinct was right.” Hence his se- 
clusion in Paris, his ignorance and—his forget- 
fulness. He so hated his early life that he ban- 
ished it forever from his mind. The claimant 
had been called a man of consummate craft, but 
he, Mr. Kenealy, thought the cross-examination 
showed him to be a man of consummate folly. 
The result of Roger's Paris education by the 
Jesuits could be seen. ‘‘They teach nothing, 
because knowledge 1s their enemy; and they 
taught him nothing. Among the specimens 
they have sent forth is Lord Bellew, whose 
ignorance you witnessed. After going forth 
into the world at the ripe age of thirty-four, he 
—a married man—goes and seduces the wife of 
his best friend, and Tichborne goes and seduces 
his own cousin. ‘That is the life ac Stonyhurst. 
Here are these two companions, and I beg you 
not to lose sight of them. I will show you how 
this man corrupted and debased his mind. I 
will show you how he was debased by his train- 
ing at Stonyhurst, and by the absence of knowl- 
edge which at Stonyhurst was withheld from 
him.” In the army his life was still worse, and 
Dr. Kenealy pictured it thus: You will find 
that he took to drink under the pressure. When 
I read the letters you will find that he led a 
degraded and besotted life; and in my humble 
judgment there never was a young man who led 
a more miserable and degrading existence. He 
himself was conscious of it, but he was in a 
groove, and when once you get into a groove it 
is difficult to get out of it. He passed his time 
drinking and smoking, and—you will find—in- 
triguing. This young man of strict chastity, 
who was studying theology for the purpose of 
converting Store Smith—you will find what his 
theology was. He longed to escape and to lead 
a wild, free life in the bush.” In this way the 
learned counsel attempted to follow Roger Tich- 
borne, and to show how he became more and 
more degraded and besotted—which may have 
been a fine thing to help the claimant’s cause, 
but was certainly not complimentary to him. 


held by gentlemen ina secondary position, or by 
r manufacturers, mine-owners, or by 
reds and even thousands of 
If that were the result of long-continued 
unbroken providence and thrift, let them dis- 
miss from their minds such a bugbear as that of 
the large accumulation_which it was thought 
would be likely to arise in the,hands of the sov- 


To all this it was urged, first, that Prrliament 
should not be kept in the dark, and that it was 
kept in the dark as long as the provisions of 


that if the queen had bought large estates out 


was concealment there was always suspicion of 


would be dangerous to give them command of 


MISCELLANY. 
SENSE AND SENTIMENT.—Among the super- 

a young bird until it first begins to try its 

power of song, and then, loading it with caress- 


that it will not fold its wings nor close its eyes 
until it has flown to the spirit-land and deliv- 


and lost. 





Waterproor GaRMENTS.—For many years 
I have worn India-rubber water-proofs, but will 
buy no more, for I have learned that good Scot- 
tish tweed can be made entirely impervious to 
rain, and, moreover, I have learned how to 
make it so; and, for the benefit of your read- 
ers, I will give the recipe: In a bucket of soft 
water put half a pound of sugar of lead, and 
half a pound of powdered alum; stir this at in- 
tervals until it becomes clear; pour it off into 
another bucket, and put the garment therein, 
and let it be in for twenty-four hours, and then 
hang it up to dry, without wringing it. Two 
of my party—a lady and gentleman—have worn 
garments thus treated in the wildest storms of 
wind and rain, without getting wet. The rain 
hangs upon the cloth in globuies. In short, 
they were really waterproof. The gentleman, 
a fortnight ago, walked nine miles in a storm of 
rain and wind such as you rarely see in the 
South; and, when he slipped off his overcoat, 
his underwear was as dry as when he put them 
on. This is, I think, a secret worth knowing; 
for cloth, if it can be made to keep out wet, is, 
in every way, better than what we know as most 
waterproofs.— Eaglish paper cor. 


Tue ‘Human Apsstrract. — (By William 
Blake. born in London, Nov. 28th, 1757; died 
Aug. 12th, 1827.)— 

Pity would be no more 

If we did not make somebody poor; 
And mercy no more could be 

If all were as happy as we. 

And mutual fear,brings peace 

Till the selfish loves increase ; 
Then cruelty knits a snare, 

And spreads his baits with care. 

He sits down with holy fears, 

And waters the ground with tears ; 
Then humility takes its root 
Underneath his foot. 

Soon spreads the dismal shade 

Of mystery over his head, 

And the caterpillar and fly 

Feed on the mystery. 

And it bears the fruit of deceit, 
Ruddy and sweet to eat; 

And the raven his nest has made 

In its thickest shade. 

The gods of the earth and sea 
Sought through nature to find this tree, 
But their search was all in vain— 
There grows one in the human brain. 

Texrs.—‘‘There go the ships,” was the funny 
use of a beautiful Scripture by a clergyman in 
the war of 1812, just after having helped to 
drive off the British navy from our coast. Dr. 
Lawson, called to preach in a vestry full of 
smoke, discoursed on **I am become a bottle in 
the smoke, yet do not forget Thy statutes.” 
Again, the day after a church-beam had fallen, 
injuring several, his text was: ‘*David was 
sore displeased because the Lord had made a 
breach upon Uzziah.” Again, when a wall near 
his church fell on his parishioners, he spoke 
from ‘There fell a wall upon 27,000 of the men 
that were left.” Both Presicents Edwards 
preached from the passage, ‘‘This year thou 
shalt die,” on the last year of their lives—ore 
being fifty-six the other fifty-seven; both, too, 
were settled as successors of their maternal 
grandfathers; both were dismissed on account 
of their theology ; both retired to devoted rural 
parishes and then became presidents of col- 
leges. A member of Dr. John Howe’s church 
died on Sunday after eighteen years’ illness; 
the funeral text was: “Ought not this woman, 
whom Satan hath bound these eighteen years, 
to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath- 
day ?°— Liberal Christian. 
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An Avcusr Sunrise.—(By T. G. Apple- 

ton. )— 

As waits with worshipping awe a Parsee, facing 

The eastern skies, 

Till his god come; so stand I, mute and gazing, 

To watch him rise. 

Ah! see upon the dim horizon’s margent 

A pearly glow, 

Where, fused with night, a kindling faint and 
argent 

Soars from below. 

It quickens, widens, and, ascending ever, 

Sends javelins on; 


TH, BOSTON, S 


stitions of the Seneca Indians is one of singular 
beauty. When a maiden dies they imprison 


es, they loose it over her grave in the belief 


ered its precious burden of affection to the loved 


TURDAY 


‘Tis said their early life was like 
Some strange and wild romance; 

His heart the eagle’s courage shared, 
His eye the eagle’s glance. 

And she, ah! who could dream it now? 
Was beautiful and fair; 

With radiant eyes and ruby lips, 
And sunny waves of hair. 

She stood amid the maiden throng, 
The lovely and the good, 

As amid the beauties of the East 
The Jewish Esther stood. 

They loved as few e’er loved on earth— 
You smile and look away ; 

You're thinking ot her bonnet, and 
His coat of homespun gray. 

They loved as few e’er love on earth, 
With undivided heart; 

But there are spirits stern and cold— 
And they were forced to part. 

The maiden sighed for him she loved 
And grew as slight as pale, 

As beautiful as shadows make 
The lily of the vale. 

She sighed by day and wept by night; 
You should not be so gay; 

You're thinking of her bonnet, and 
His coat of homespun gray. 

But, one night, when the flowery bells 
Swung on each airy stalk, 

A form, as noiseless as the breeze, 
Passed down the garden walk. 

Passed down the garden walk, but paused 
Before the open gate; 

She knew who mid the linden trees 
Had promised he would wait. 

They hastened through the dewy fields, 
And, with the rising sun, 

A bridal ring gleamed on her hand; 
Those two tond hearts were one. 

They have known joys and griefs since first 
They were so wildly wed; 

The cherished forms God gave them all 
Are numbered with the dead. 


’ 


And now they live alone, and watch 
The swift years glide away ; 

She wears that queer old bonnet, he 
That coat of homespun gray. 

And sometimes, as I watch them in 
Their wide old fashioned pew, 

I think how time will deal with me, 
How it may deal with you. 

A few short years, and we no more 
Shall thus be young and gay ; 

You'll wear some queer old bonnet, I 
Some coat of homespun gray. 

But O! whatever trials come, 
Whatever sorrows fall, 

Though grace and joy with youth depart, 
Yet love shall live through all. 


civilization,” as Feenchmen delight to call Par- 
is, there has sprung up a new trade or business, 
une nouvelle industrie, as our neighbors call it, 
in that city. No sooner does any foreigner— 
the English are kindly shown the preference— 


hotels, than by some means or other, known 
only to the craft of swindledom, he is spotted 


variably gives himself out as being ‘‘the conti- 


ever he wants from the authorities, and put him 
in the right way of carrying out his scheme, 
obtaining his concession, or procuring him all 
the most exclusive news that can be picked up 
in the capital. The present writer is not with- 
out his own experiences in the latter line. A 
short time after the government troops stamped 
out the mixture of republican ruffianism known 
by the name of the commune, he was ordered 
from Versailles to Paris by his employers, the 


in that city. One evening he was waited upon 
by a well-dressed, gentlemanly-mannered young 
man, speaking excellent English, who brought 
him a letter of introduction from a friend in 
London; and, representing himself to be the 
confidential man of M. Thiers, offered to pro- 
cure him the earliest information that could 
possibly be obtained of everything that was go- 
ing on in the government. The English corre- 
spondent received his visitor very civilly, and 
asked him how soon he thought he would be 
able to furnish some items of really exclusive 
and new news. ‘The Frenchman named the next 
day but two, und on the evening named called 
at the hotel with several items of what he called 
the latest news—intelligence hot from the mouth 
of M. Thiers himself. The Englishman read 
over the communication and then pointed out 
the contents, item for item, printed in Galigna- 
ni’s Messenger of that morning. He then bowed 
his visitor out, and a few months later the same 








M. Turers’ Conripentian Man.—Ever since 
the commune was put down in “the capital of 


who has business in Paris, arrive at any of the 


down by some highly-intelligent native, who in- 


dential man of M. Thiers,” and offers to see the 
wanderer through all his troubles, obtain what- 


proprietors of a well-known London paper, for 
the purpose of continuing his correspondence 
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tion is compulsory, the misfortune of the neces- 
sity may be lessened by having a stout piece of 
woollen flannel bound tightly around the abdo- 
men, so as to be doubled in front, and kept 
well in its place. In the practice of many 
years we have never failed to notice a grati- 
fying result to follow these observances. 

How to Make a Mustard Plaster.—Mustard 
plasters are used in every family, and physi- 
cians prescribe their application, never telling 
anybody how to make them, for the simple rea- 
son that doctors themselves do not know, as a 
rule. The ordinary way is to mix the mustard 
with water, tempering it with a little flour, but 
such a plaster as that makes it simply abomina- 
ble. Before it has half done its work it begins 
to blister the patient, and leaves him finally 
with a painful, flayed spot, after having pro- 
duced far less effectin a beneticial way than was 
intended. Now, a mustard plaster should nev- 
er make a blister at all. If a blister is wanted, 
there are other plasters far better than mustard 
for the purpose. When you make a mustard 


Ss 


plaster, then, use no water whatever, but 
mix the mustard with the white of an egy, and 


the result will be a plaster which will “draw” 
perfectly, but will not produce a blister even 
upon the skin of an infant, no matter how long 
it is allowed to remain upon the part. 





VALUABLE BOOKS 
OF BOUND MUSIC! 


Gems. 
Gems of’ Sacred Sone. 
Gems ot German Sone. 
Gems ot Scottish Sone. 
Wreath of Gens. 
Pearls. : 
r of Pearls, 
1@ best Vocal Duets, 


Operatic Pearls. 


Cc 
ri 


Showe 


The above volumes are quite unsurpassable, as 

each one is tilled and crowded with the very best Vo- 

CAL Music of its kind. Books are large, and won- 

derfully cheap. Pages full sheet music size. (200 to 

250 pages). 

REMEMBEROUR NEW ORGAN AT TOME, 2.50 

Home is not complete without it. 

LOOK AT The Standard, for Choirs, etc. 
Cheerful Voices, for Schools. 
River of Life, for Sunday Schools, 


1.50 
i) 
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The above books for sale by all dealers. Sent, 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Caplital............... $200,000, 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 

Cash Assets............ $2,000,000, 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—* Divide your Risks,” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 
years, 





DIRECTORS, 

Silas Peiree, Ezra ©. Dyer, 
C. Henry Parker, San’) BE. Sawyer 
John Jeffries, Jr, Sampson Reed, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. KE. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartictt. 

Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney. Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E. E. PATRIDGE. Secretary. ly aug2 


Josiah G. Abbott, 
ST. Jem n Cooliige. | 
F. OL. Riehardson, | 
A. 1. Benyvon, 
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CLIFFORID 1IIOUSEH, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Piymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873. by the late proprietor, 
JOHN L. TrOKE, 

Will be continued under the mauagement of the un- 
der-igned, Who will maintain its character as a first- 
¢lass summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade aml protection in all sorts of 
Weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
grandeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, 
ore and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 

and. 

Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 

includes fares by Clifford tHlouse coaches, always at 

station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 

at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 

Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 

from whom further information may be obtained. 
july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager. 
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HAS ALL THE NEWS! 
—THE— 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS. 


Distributed by carriers in town. Office 
12 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON. 


F 


Extension of Washington Street 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 


Best Opera Songs. style. 
Price of each book, Bus. $2.50; ¢1., $3.00; full gilt, gt Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection 
s es ’ : . 


ery, of all sorts. 


EXCHANGE 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


Office 22, 21 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 


Wwe warrant to be STRICTLY 
that for sineness, body aud durability it is not surpassed | 


age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
aug om 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 


TEAS, 


ING 


PFAFEF’S LAGER BEER, 
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87 
FURNITURE! 


to Haymarket Square 


We offer the 
tock contained therein at 


EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 
TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 


mayl7 tr 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWs’ BUILDING.) 


ATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
ites, for 
Every requisite furnished from Table 
WEDDING CAKE 

may3 
BANKERS. 


K!ODER, PEABODY & CO., 


AO state 
DEALERS 


Street,! 

IN 

ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. tf june? 


BOSTON LEAD CO. 


LISCORPORATED IN| 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


. 


WOLLASTON H 
QUINCY. 


- 
TEN REASONS FOR SELECTING wih. 
LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suittble for building purposes’ | 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 
trom Boston. fs eevee 

Second. The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Commonwealth, and 
the restrictions placed upon all wil! keep them so. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. 2 

Fourth. The efiaracter of the inhabitants is high in 
respect to myrals and social and intellectual qualities, 
which rendérs any place desirable as a residence. 

Fife’ The prospect both of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. 

Sirth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
amile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. 

Fighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is tree to the resident 
children of the town. 

Ninth. It is only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days. that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston. day and evening, with 
more convenience and less lime than in many parts 
of Boston itself. 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
Pass FOR THRER YEARS to and from Boston, to 
every one Who buys or builds a house and becomes @ 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
Boston. 
GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 
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IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


J. Worth & Co's 
PATENT GAS BURNER, 


is 





It consumes in seventy-two hours One Hundred 
The Boston gas burner in the 
In 


and Twenty Feet. 

same numberof hours Two Hundred Feet. 

favor of Patent, Eighty Feet over the Gas Co. 
At the price of $2.50 per 1000, the Patent Gas 

Burner's 1000 feet cost $1.20—$1.30 per 1000 44 

favor of Patent Burner. 
FOUR THOUSAND FEET of gas saved by the 

patent. Burner, pays 320 more Cian the Burner costs, 
The price of the Burner is $5.00 each. 


Can be seen at 


S. P, BENNETT’S, 


Office 120 Tremont St., Room 10, 


Any time from s A.M. to7 P.M. 


THLE 


QUINCY MUTUAL 





MY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE. RED} 
LEAD. LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, | 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 
Our Pure White Lead, both dry 
Pt 


and ground in oil, 
-UNd GUARANTEE | 





yany Leadin the market, either foreign or Ameri- | 
an. | 
Se In order to protect ourselves we have adopted | 
sour trade-mark an ¢ight-pointed red star, with or 


orporate seal in the center, This is on every pack- 


CIIOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0,, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 

ALES, Ete., 
or Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Bar PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
OME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
‘ACIES. tr june] 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$S156.83658.25, in Full, 
: AND WITH THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


LOW heretofore) ready to) insure 


SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
ullow. 


Are 1 on the 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS, A. HOWLAND. Seeretary. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREEFT. 
Local Agencies in every town. 


Mareh 20, 1875, meh22 


tf 
* FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’'s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDRF™ 


Best in the World. ~ 


Be SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





With a few unimportant digressions this was 
the line of Dr. Kenealy’s address. The counsel 
referred everything to this estimate of the situa- 
tions of the several parties—the family at home 
quarrelsome and hopelessly divided; Roger il- 


Its gontalon. 


On it the word 


And plants on ebon mount and dusky river 


A shining cimeter is drawn in heaven; 


confidential man was brought up at the London 
Mansion house, and subsequently condemned to 
penal servitude, for successfully swindling the 
lord mayor out of £1200 for the poor of Chateau- 
dun.—London Society. 
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The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild ane invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged. and cannot be gauinsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 


The so-called ‘‘republican” members of | 


literate, badly influenced, of low tastes, thrown 
into wicked companionship, and going on from 
bad to worse. The speaker regarded this as a 
sufficient explanation of the entire matter. 
There was, however, one feature of this address 
which is by some regarded as significant. Dr. 
Kenealy declares that the attempt to keep Sir 
Roger” out of his estates is a plot of the Jesuits ; 
and he devoted many a passage of his opening 
argument to an assault upon the Catholic faith. 
‘Those infamous priests,” ‘‘those French 
priests,” and similar expressions” were continu- 
ally on his lips. ‘‘The Jesuits do not want 
mental training.”....‘We know throughout 
France, where the children are under the teach- 
ing of Catholics, what a cesspool of corruption 
and ignorance it is.” These are sufticient ex- 
amples of Dr. Kenealy’s manner of assailing the 
Catholics. The explanation is thought to be 
that the counsel for the defendant desires to ex- 
cite the religious prejudices of the jury as far 
as possible inthe hope of securing at least a dis- 
agreement. 

Another mode of attack is by pitting Sir James 
Tichborne, Roger's father, against Lady Tich- 
borne. The former Dr. Kenealy more than 
once called ‘‘a contemptible and cowardly slave.” 
The criticisms upon the evidence were so tew, 
and in almost every case Dr. Kenealy misrepre- 
sented itself so grossly, that he was corrected by 
| the judges and the jury. For instance, he de- 
clared that Roger had a ‘‘splotch” on the wrist 
and a twitch in the eyes, and was in-kneed, and 
that the defencant was the same, which is a re- 
markable misstatement unless the witnesses for 
the prosecution have lied outrageously. Then, 
says Dr. Kenealy, Roger and the defendant 
knew Spanish. 

The lord chiet justice—There is no evidence 
that Roger knew any Spanish at all. 

Dr. Kenealy—The evidence given by Hudson 
is that he ordered refreshments in Spanish. 

The lord chief justice—That was the defend- 
ant. 

Dr. Kenealy—In this letter, signed Roger 
Tichborne, it is stated that when going abroad 
he bought a Spanish and English dictionary. 
The lord chief justice—The evidence is that 
he knew no Spanish. 

Dr. Kenealy—For the moment, my Lord, I 
was confounding the defendant with Roger 
Tichborne. 

The lord chief-justice—This is one of the 
points insisted on by the prosecution. Roger 
Knew no Spanish, and the defendant seems to 
have known Spanish. 

A juror—Enough to make the waiters under- 
stand him. 

Dr. Kenealy—I submit to your lordship. But 
I must ask you, gentlemen, whether Roger 
Tichborne could have lived in South America 
without making himself master of some Spanish ? 
I think I should not be very wrong in assuming 
that he knew some Spanish when he went up 
the river. 

Again, this passage occurred in the address :— 
The derendant was also asked as to Vaugirard, 
a suburb of Paris. I don’t suggest that Sir 
John Coleridge put the question to the man for 
the purpose of misleading him; but I do suggest 
that these questions were put into the brief for 











accumulation of private wealth in the hands of 
the sovereign. They might have a great deal | 
of apprehension in the opposite direction, be- 

cause it was only during the present reign that 

they had seen economy in the management of | 
the civil list. It was for the interest of the | 
country that that there should be economy in 

the management of the civil dist, and if there 

should be such savings as would enable the sov- | 
ereign to purchase estates here or there from the 
fruits of such economy this was a state of things | 
which should be most welcome. The enormous 
accumulations which rose like a specter in the 
ideas of some persons he did not think could | 
ever take place so as to disturb the relations 
between the sovereign and Parliament. Centu- | 
ries must elapse before any such accumulations | 
could become dargerous or inconvenient. Sup- | 


Possession of private wealth to the extent that | 
some of our dukes, marquises, earls, or even 
commoners had, there would be no impropriety, 


jit they thought that the aggregate income of the | his mind might have been corrupted; but there 


sovereign would be too large, in making that | 
sentiment felt in the adjustment of the civil list. 

He repeated that the opinion of the government | 
Was that there would be no likelihood whatever | 
of any danger or inconvenience in connection | 
with the private property of the sovereign, and | 
the history of the present reign strongly sup- | 


| ported that opinion. It began as long back as | prove that Arthur Orton was five feet nine 
| 1837, and during the thirty-six years that had | inches in height at eighteen, while the detendant 
siuce passed good management of the details of |4s only five feet eight and a half—and this he 


expenditure had prevailed to a degree that was | 
unexampled, and yet it was known perfectly 
well that the results attained were very moder- 
ate indeed, and that the estates acquired were | 
such as would not give the slightest territorial | 
consequence, and were not so large as were 





/as a suggestion that he had been tor twelve 


the purpose of misleading him. Could anything 
be more calculated to throw the man off his 
guard than to have such a question put to him 


months going to the school of the bishop of 
Orleans. 

The lord chief justice—He does not szy he 
don't recollect. He says that he never went to 
school there at all. 

Dr. Kenealy—He puts it both ways. 
also he don’t recollect. 

Again, Dr. Kenealy said that the family 
worried Lady Tichborne into her grave by op- 
position, and was corrected by the lord chief 


Ife says 


In mystic characters of fire engraven : 

**Allah the Lord!” 

On sone far beach long rosy surges, breaking, 

Bear sails of gold, 

Which dip and fly, their airy streamers shaking, 

Fold after fold. 

Not Golgos’, nor Idalium’s buried bicker, 

Irised by time, 

Fuse with such hues as tint with magic liquor 

Yon cup sublime. 

The foam of falls, the light in eves when dying, 

The sheen of shells, 

Aurora’s footprints shall surpass, defying 

All luster else. 

With burnished rods of gold, day's heralds 
clearing, 

And making room, 

Proclaim to earth and heaven his swift appear- 
ing, 

Whose loss is doom. 

They hang their banderoles on azure highlands 

And cloudy knolls; 

While a dim music thrills the attentive silence, 

As on it rolls. 


The small birds hear it, and in slumberous 
dreaming 

Begin to sing, 

Till nature teels the pulsing glory streaming 

Through everything. 

The vassal earth stirs: and the gentle breezes, 

Which are its breath, 

Lift from its heart the stupor that releases 

From night-long death. 

Kneelye in homage ; swing your censers, flowers ! 

In welcoming, 

To him who is your sovereign and ours ; 

For, lo! the King! 

—Old and New. 





American CHILpREN.—I would venture to 
remind you that in your future relations with your 
young pupils you be careful to remember that 
your functions must not be confined merely to 
the development of their intelligence and the 
imparting of information, but there is another 
duty as important as either of these; and that 
is that you should endeavor to refine, disci- 
pline, and elevate their general behavior, render- 
ing them polite, well-bred, deferential, respect- 
ful to their parents, to their elders and their 
superiors. Now what I would venture to ask you 
from time to time to impress upon your pupils 
is this—that though upon the one hand there is 
no quality more creditable than self-respect, 
yet, on the other hand, the very idea of self- 
respect excludes self-assertion; an@ I say it 
the more readily because I confess if there is 
any criticism which I have to pass upon the 
youth of this new country—I do not say of 
Canada especially, but of the continent of 
America—it is that I have been struck by the 
absence of the deference and respect for those 
who are older than themselves to which we 
still cling in Europe. I have observed, in trav- 
eling on board the steamboats on the St. Law- | 
rence, children running about from one ead of | 
the vessel to the other, whom, hjore than once, 
I have been tempted to take up and give a good 
whipping. I have seen them thrust aside two 


Fux.—A Lancaster, Pa., undertaker adver- 
tises: ‘Get yeur holiday coffins of J. Water- 
house.” 
What was the proverb that King Lear heard 
from the lips of his two daughters ?—Go father 
and fare worse. 
The success of the balloon experiment, now 
on the carpet, will prove whether or not it is 
Wise to cross the Atlantic. 
“Where are the men of shouted a 
stump-orator. ‘‘Dead,” responded a sad-look- 
ng man in the middle aisle. 

A Japanese paper thinks that the paper manu- 
facturers of that country will soon be able to 
supply the American market. 
A Scranton household is enjoying an era of 
peace. The lady of the house put her tongue 
to a flat-iron to see if it was hot. 

When Shakespeare’s mother wished him to 
confess a theft, what distinguished character 
did she hold up before him ?—William Teil. 
Mrs. J. A. Dunniway wants to be Mayor of 
Portland, Oregon. She says it is high time the 
prejudices of the past were Dunniway with. 

It is stated that the ‘late John Carpenter, of 
Marquette, Mich., knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe on the head of a keg of blasting powder.” 
The London papers not having any revolu- 
tionary heroes to tall back on are hunting out 
old soldiers who fought with Sir John Moore of 
Corunna. 

An old lady was admiring the beautiful pic- 
ture called “Saved.” ‘It’s no wonder,” said she, 
“that the poor child fainted after pulling that 
great dog out of the water.” 

Legge, after his appointment as Bishop of 
Oxford, had the folly to ask two wits, Canning 
and Frere, to be present at his first sermon. 
“Well,” said he to Canning, ‘thow did you like 
it?” “Well, I thought it rather—short.” “Oh, 
yes, [am aware it was short, but I was afraid 
of being tedious.” ‘‘So you were,” was the 
equivocal rejoinder. 

A Chicago Jenkins wrote rapturously of the 
toilet of a particular lady at the jubilee ball. 
It subsequently appeared that many a lady there 
was dressed far more elegantly. Moreover, 
the lady he named was not in full-dress toilet. 
She was not, in fact, at the ball, being in Europe 
on thatoccasion. With these trifling errors ex- 
cepted, Jenkins was right. 

An amusing conversation which took place in 
the galleries of the Free Church Assembly 
lately: Young Lady—‘‘There’s old Dr. A— 
going to speak. Isn't he a bore?” Old Lady 
(laughing)—‘*Well, I suppose he is; but do 
you know I rather like him?” Young Lady— 
“T can’t bearhim.” Old Lady (after some time) 
—‘*Who is that nice old gentleman speaking?” 
Young Lady—“‘Ah! that’s Mr. B—, of C—.” 
Old Lady (hesitatingly)—**Don’t you think he 
is—rather prosy ?” Young Lady (indignantly) 
--‘No, indeed, I do not. Allow me to inform 
you that that is my father.” Old Lady—‘‘Oh! 
indeed. Then I am glad I hit the mark so 
gently, because ‘Old Dr. A— is my husband. 
So I suppose we have both got a lesson, my 
dear, don’t you think ?” 
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gentleman in conversation, trample on ladies’ 
dresses, shoulder their way about, without a 
thought of the inconvenience they were occa- | 
sioning; and, what was more remarkable, these | 
little thoughtless indiscretions did not seem to | 
attract the attention of their parents. When I | 
ventured to make an observation on this to the | 
people with whom I have been travelling I was | 
always told that these little pleasing individ- 

uais came from the other side of the line. 

Weil, I only hope that this may be so; at all! 
events, without inquiring too strictly how that 
may be, I trust that the teachers of the schools | 
in Canada will do their very best to inculcate 





Justice, **Why, she died of heart disease!) On 
the third day of the address the counsel brought | 
in the defendant's pocket-book, and said that 
the ‘‘sums” were done in the French way, but 


, pose it was shown that the sovereign was in| the jury examined them and declared that that 


was not so. And on the fourth day he read 
from the works of a French novelist referred to 
in Roger's pocket-book to show by what trash 


is no evidence that Roger ever read but one of 
that author's novels, and some of them are 
neither gross nor indelicate. 

Dr. Kenealy has said that he shall call two 
hundred witnesses, fifty of whom will be from 
Wapping, to prove that the defendant is not 
Arthur Orton. He has also said that he shall 


into their pupils the duties of politeness, of re- 
fined behavior, of respect for the old, and of 
reverence for their parents; and that if thev | 
only take a little trouble they will contribute | 
greatly to render Canada not only one of the | 
best educated, most prosperous, most success- 
ful and richest, but one of the most polite, one 
of fg bred and well-mannered countries 
of the American continent.—Zo,, t 
Montreal Normal School. eh Oe a 








Tur Country Courte.— 
Do you remember, Mary dear. | 
As you pass through the porch, | 
A good old country couple in 


The first pew of the church ? i 


lost their lives by swallowing in mistake mix- 
tures of strychnine, ratsbane, corrosive sub- 
limate, &c., which are commonly employed for 
|this purpose, this remedy should not be for- 
| gotten. 


aggerated diarrhea. 
rhea, he has died of cholera, in reality. 
| be well for travellers to know that the first, the 
most important, and the most indispensable 


Hovsenotp Recemrts.—Simple Cure for 
Dysentery.—Take Indian corn, roasted an 

ground in the manner of coffee (or coarse meal 
browned), and boil in a sufficient quantity of 
water to produce a strong liquid like coffee, 
and drink a teacup full, warm, two or three 
time a day. One day's practice will ordinarily 
effect a cure. 

Vermine Riddance.—Half an ounce of soap 
boiled in a pint of water, and put on with a 
brush while boiling hot, infallibly destroys the 
bugs and their eggs. Flies are driven out of 
a room by hanging up a bunch of the plantain | 
or fleawort plant after it has been dipped in| 
milk. Rats and mice speedily disappear by | 
mixing equal quantities of strong cheese and 
powdered squills. They devour this mixture 
with greediness, while it is innocuous to man. 
When it is remembered how many persons have 


Diarrhaa.—Cholera is nothing more than ex- 
When a man dies of diar- 
It may 


tem in the arrest and cure of looseness of the 


claims is positive proof that the claimant is not 
the person the prosecution assert he is. He 
has also promised to ‘‘tear the tattoo story into 
a thousand fragments.” Further than this he 
had hardly touched upon his line of defence at 
our latest dates. 
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He walks on crutches as he comes 


Adown the dusty way; 


She wears a queer uld bonnet, he 


A coat of homespun gray. 


She always brings with her a Sprig 


Of lavender or sage; 


They read the church responses in 


The broken tones of age. 


es ee 


bowels is absolute quietude on a bed. Nature 
herself always prompts this by indisciplining 
us to locomotion. The next thing is to eat 
nothing but common rice parched like coffee, 
and then boiled, and taken with a little salt and 
butter. Drink little or no liquid of any kind. 
Bits of ice may be eaten and swallowed at will. 





SANFORD'S 
JAMAICA 
GINGER 


INSTANTLY RELIEVES CHOLERA MORBUS, 
CRAMPS, PAINS, DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
and is a delicious Summer beverage. It is prepared 
from the true Jamaica Ginger, combined with choice 
aromatics and genuine French Brandy, and is the 
largest, cheapest and best. 


$100 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger 


if found to equal it in fine favor and purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 Tremont street. 

For sale by all Draggists and Dealers. 


THE AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A healthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITS, 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK. 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO., 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, sis 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facildies are unsur- 
passes for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections, 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 
No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


to 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. | 


THE STANDARD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK ), Boston. on 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
June7 311 Broadway, New York. 


Cr 
or 


E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


dyspepsia. 
living ata distanceit is put up in bottles and securely 


LAGER BEER. 


J. L. FAI 


&e., &e. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


PORTS, MADEIRA. CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


extent of their value. 

Policy. issued by this Company, will continue in 
orce after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ce 


are given; but they will suffice to show the practicay, 


working of the law referred to above. 


ge 

THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin Se oa “ '- 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long ac knowl pe) EAN — 
edged, but are constantly gaining In the HIGH EF g = P hee sz € 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by po a if = 3. 6:33 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- Be ie Ba Bie oS 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the ST ERLING Sepia — —— eee Ry 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS. the DURABILI I ) B 03 194 725 3th ii 
of every part. the long experience of the manusac- 30 a7} ald 2H BINH 223 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 35 4 5 OG AG SOU 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 0 1254 1235 SO 166 276 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the REASONABLE (aio aol i 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. Policies issued to the amount of 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


year, and has at risk 
Fer pamphiets or cirenlars giving 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


anufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
For the benetit of families and persons 


is a genuine, healthful and palatable 


& J, PFAFF, 


38 BROAD STREET. 
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RBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
salers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. ~L. FAIRBANKS, I. G. TUCKER. 
july26 ir 


REAL ESTATE. 





Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ch2 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 


WINE DEALER. 
Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quantitics 
snit purchasers, 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &e. 
English and Seoteh ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, fine CIGARS. tf febld 


NEW ENGLAND 


39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


No. 


$475,000, 


be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited ip 

tymentof premium where parties have paid allcash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL PoLicres NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 

’ Massachusetts (See statute of April 10, 1861), to the 


The following Table will show the time that a Life 


ased. no other condition of the policy being vio- 
ted. Only four different ages, and seven payments 


PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


1 Payment. 
Paymens, 


L. 
a 
~ 


Payments, 





3 Payments. 






#20,000, 


a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


$66,000,000. 

details the 
ym pany's operations, address either the President 
t BENJ. F. STEVENS, President: 


ot 


Secretary. 


Wa. W. Morand, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


J. W. ‘WRIGHT. Actuary. julys 





Invites the attention of the public to the superier 


quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 





Every step in diarrhea, every spoonful of liq- 
uid, only aggravates the disease. If locomo- 








jo French and German Photography. and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city, sage 


S 


make more money 4 
ments, or all the time, 1 
ulars free, Address G. 


5 to #20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes otf 
working people. of either 5eX, young or old 
t work for us in their spare mo- 
toan at anything else. Partie. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 


Something New and Beautiful! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


july19 3m 


FLORISTS, 
TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
maysl tt 

WILLIAM DOOGUKE, 
VT TT» yr yy 
FLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 


800 HYACINTIIS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots avd Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 pM 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Strect. 


jun7tt WM. DOOGUE, Proprictor. 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
With retail prices aflixed, sent by mail on receipt o 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 





AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines, 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Hall, Boston, 
july5 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S. TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTITERS, 
581 and 683 Washington corner of Dix 
Place. junelt 


Strect, 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & CO, 
DEALEES IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk street. Boston. 
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CLOTHING, ETC. 


bs tae: RD, MOULTON &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuacuncy STREET, 
Boston. 


A.W. Bearp, €.€. Mourtos. — R. P. GODDARD, 
auge H.C. BLUR, E. F. MILLER. y 


DREELAND, HARDING & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511] Wasnincton STREET. 
"REE WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L '. Pf peony F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SILAS W. LOoMIs, JOHN HAMILTON. ae 
mayo ; os i 
THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
W MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauney Street, Boston. 
Cc. V. WHITTEN, A.S. YOUNG, 


mehl-6m 





Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 





Hi. 5. BURDETT, Cc, C, WOsse 
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